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Exchange Agreement With the U.S.S.R. 


by William S. B. Lacy 


Special Assistant to the Secretary for East-West Exchange’ 


I speak to you today as a diplomat, not as a 
statesman. The difference between a diplomat 
and a statesman is not unlike the difference be- 
tween a carpenter and an architect. Both serve 
a good and vital purpose in the world. But it is 
more customary, more appropriate, and more in- 
formative at a meeting such as this one to hear a 
speech by the architect of a project than one by 
the carpenter. 

I labor today under the additional handicap of 
following by less than a month a significant 
speech here by one who is both chief architect and 
master carpenter of the particular structure upon 
which I also am employed. 


Increased East-West Contacts 

We are to talk today about East-West ex- 
changes, specifically the agreement recently con- 
cluded between the United States and the Soviet 
Union in this field? The matter of increased 
contacts between East and West was discussed at 
the meeting of Heads of State at Geneva in July 
of 1955,5 and the position of this Government was 
restated by Secretary Dulles at the meeting of 
Foreign Ministers later that year, where he sub- 
mitted a 17-point proposal for the broadening of 
contacts in many areas.‘ 

During the months preceding the Soviet inter- 
vention in Hungary a small but significant ex- 
change was under way. Consideration of in- 
creased exchange was suspended as a result of the 
Soviet intervention in Hungary in late 1956 but 


* Address made before the National Press Club at Wash- 
ington, D.C., on Feb. 12 (press release 64). 

? BULLETIN of Feb. 17, 1958, p. 243. 

* Tbid., Aug. 1, 1955, p. 171. 

* Tbid., Nov. 14, 1955, p. 775. 
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was resumed last summer with an initial United 
States proposal for an exchange of radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts. This Government accepted a 
Soviet proposal for a full-dress discussion of the 
exchange program, and a meeting in Washington 
in October was scheduled. After approximately 
3 months of negotiations, an agreement was, as 
you know, signed late last month. 


Substance of the Agreement 


I am sure you are aware of the general nature 
of the agreement, but let me review its details. 

Radio, Television, and Movies. It was agreed, 
in the first place, to exchange radio and television 
broadcasts in the fields of science, technology, 
industry, agriculture, education, public health, 
and sports. There was agreement on exchanges 
of equipment and exchanges of delegations of 
technicians in this field. As to political broad- 
casts, it was agreed that there would be—to quote 
—“from time to time an exchange of broadcasts 
devoted to discussion of such international polit- 
ical problems as may be agreed upon between the 
two parties.” I wish to emphasize that the word 
“parties” in this context means, for the United 
States, the radio and TV industry. 

This agreement was further qualified by a state- 
ment that the texts of such broadcasts will be 
exchanged in advance and that, if either party 
considers that such a broadcast—again I quote— 
“will not contribute to a betterment of relations 
between the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the ex- 
change of such broadcast shall not take place.” I 


® Ibid., July 15, 1957, p. 119. 
* Ibid., Nov. 18, 1957, p. 800. 





am happy to be able to report that we are in con- 
sultation with the National Association of Broad- 
casters through its president, Harold Fellows, to 
obtain advice and guidance from the industry in 
carrying out the relevant provisions of the agree- 
ment. 

In the field of motion pictures there was agree- 
ment in principle on the sale and purchase of 
motion pictures by the film industries in both 
countries, an exchange of documentary films, and 
the interchange of delegations of motion-picture 
personalities, scenario writers, and technical per- 
sonnel. Here I should like to salute the patriotic 
manner in which the entire motion-picture indus- 
try closed its ranks and offered its services, not 
only to the successful conclusion of this agreement 
but, more importantly, to its effective execution. 

Industry, Agriculture, and Medicine. It was 
agreed also to exchange delegations this year in 
the fields of iron and steel, mining, and the plas- 
tics industry. There was also agreement on an 
ex-hange of delegations of specialists in agricul- 
ture and medicine during 1958-59. 

Visits by Scientists. The Academy of Sciences 
of the Soviet Union and the National Academy of 
Sciences of the United States will arrange for a 
reciprocal exchange of scientists and specialists 
for lectures, seminars, and joint studies in fields 
including nuclear physics and nuclear mathemat- 
ics. This month Dr. Detlev Bronk will depart for 
Moscow for consultations on this exchange. The 
Soviet Ministry of Health this year will send to 
the United States a group of medical scientists to 
deliver lectures and exchange experiences and will 
receive a similar group of U.S. medical scientists. 
This year also the Soviet Ministry of Agriculture, 
on a reciprocal basis, will invite American scien- 
tists to visit the Soviet Union to deliver lectures 
and exchange experiences in the principal agri- 
cultural fields. 

University Exchanges. Both parties to the 
agreement will provide for an exchange this year 
of four delegations of university professors and 
instructors for a period of 2 to 3 weeks in the field 
of the natural sciences, engineering education, and 
the liberal arts. Each delegation is to consist of 
from 5 to 8 persons. The agreement provides for 
an exchange of delegations of professors and 
instructors between Moscow and Columbia Uni- 
versities and Leningrad and Harvard Universi- 
ties. There will also be an exchange of students 
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between Moscow and Leningrad Universities, on 
the one hand, and United States universities, on 
the other, amounting to 20 persons on each side 
during the academic year 1958-59 and 30 persons 
on each side during the academic year 1959-60. 

Athletes, Writers, Artists, and Entertainers. 
The agreement provides for basketball games, 
wrestling matches, track and field contests, 
weight-lifting contests, hockey games, and chess 
tournaments between representative teams of the 
two countries. There are also provisions for re- 
ciprocal visits of writers, composers, painters, 
sculptors, and student newspaper editors. For 
example, the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
will be invited to visit the Soviet Union in May or 
June of this year, and the ballet troupe of the 
Bolshoi Theater will be invited to the United 
States in 1959. 

Exhibits and Publications. There was agree- 
ment on an exchange of exhibits on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy this year. The two parties 
agreed to promote further development of ex- 
changes of publications between scientific insti- 
tutions and societies and between individual scien- 
tists and specialists. Provisions will be made for 
an exchange of medical journals and medical 
films. There was also agreement on the desira- 
bility of promoting the distribution of the mag- 
azine Amerika in the Soviet Union and the mag- 
azine USSR in the United States on a basis of 
reciprocity. 

Direct Air Flights. There was agreement in 
principle on the establishment of reciprocal direct 
air flights between the United States and the So- 
viet Union. Negotiations on the terms and con- 
ditions will be conducted later. 

Further Negotiations. Among those matters 
remaining to be negotiated, in addition to a spe- 
cific agreement for air travel, are details of radio 
and film exchanges, further exchange of indus- 
trial delegations, and certain obstacles to a freer 
exchange of persons and information. 

It must be clearly understood that the United 
States did not get all they wanted in this nego- 
tiation. Neither did the Soviets. And yet I am 
sure both sides are satisfied that they gained some- 
thing worth while. No agreement arrived at by 
two powerful negotiating entities has any mean- 
ing or durability unless it is reasonably accept- 
able to each side. What makes negotiation fruit- 
ful, and possible, is that the values involved are 
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not mathematically agreed-upon quantities but 
necessarily differ by the estimation of the inter- 
ested party. So it is possible for both sides to 
come away feeling quite successful. 


Significance of the Agreement 

So much for the background and substance of 
these negotiations. Now, what does the agree- 
ment mean ? 

In the first place, we must accept that this is 
something less than a Magna Carta of East-West 
dealings. We are at the beginning stage of the 
preliminary arrangements for getting our foot 
in the door to the approach to a more peaceful 
world. But we are not there yet. Even assuming 
the best in the carrying out of this agreement, we 
have made a beginning, and a beginning only, in 
what we can expect at best to be a long road. 

In the second place, we must recognize that, 
although this agreement has been made and while 
this is good news, these are not automatically 
self-executing agreements. Both sides must now 
demonstrate their good faith in carrying them out. 
There is a particular opportunity on the American 
side for this demonstration, for, under our Consti- 
tution, the Government could not bind the actions 
of the citizens. Therefore, our performance will 
be a demonstration of both the good will and the 
good faith of a free people. 

But in the third place, while we must be con- 
servative in our evaluation and expectations, by 
no means should we discount the significance of 
this step. Barring accidents, we will have 
achieved some lowering of the barriers to com- 
munication between us. We have established prec- 
edents which we hope will be of great use, both 
as to method and the fact of agreement itself; and 
we hope to gain useful experience in the carrying 
out of these terms. 

And now we come to the fourth question, the 
most important one. Where does the road lead 
now? What are the next steps? What can we 
hope for soon ? 

Some of you may be picking up your pencils. 

But this is more properly a question for others 
to answer than for me. I have already identified 
the role of the diplomat. We are carpenters on 
the policy framework, not the architect. Ullti- 
mately, the sovereign must be the architect of 
policy, and in this Nation the people are sovereign. 
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The executive branch and Congress are their 
chosen representatives. Their leaders must speak. 

So, to review its political implications, this 
agreement is limited in scope to a single field— 
exchange—and still in process of being carried 
out. It is a beginning in the work of bridging 
the gap between East and West. As to where it 
will lead us, and when and how, it would be both 
misleading and unproductive for me to attempt 
officially to speculate. 


Factors Which Made the Agreement Possible 


Now let us turn to the question of how it was 
possible for such an agreement to come to be at 
all. What factors came to bear, and what, if 
any, lessons can we learn from them? 

In attempting to identify the causes of an event 
in history, it is well to bear in mind what Sir 
Harold Nicolson called “the danger of mistaking 
actual values, of attributing to circumstances 
which seem significant an importance which they 
do not in fact possess, of underrating other cir- 
cumstances, apparently trivial, which at the time 
acted as determinant factors.” 

To the extent that it is given to us to know 
them, however, these are some of the chief factors 
which might be listed as making the exchange 
agreement possible. 

The Press. It is appropriate to start with the 
press, not just because we meet in the Press Club 
but because you did play a vital part. Someone 
remarked the other day that we had used up most 
of our credit with you in begging you to let us 
negotiate quietly until an agreement could actu- 
ally be signed. Premature publicity might well 
have spoiled it all. Professionally and person- 
ally we are all grateful. Your cooperation was a 
service to your country as well as a credit to your 
profession. 

If the press has played its part in helping to 
bring this agreement into being, it now has a fur- 
ther role to play in helping the Nation to under- 
stand it and its implications. The fact that the 
negotiations were private does not mean that any 
of the provisions are secret. That is the reason 
why we of the State Department welcome this 
opportunity to discuss it with you here today. 

The Delegation. If the signing of this agree- 
ment might have been beyond us without your 
help, it certainly could not have come to be with- 
out the quality and dedication of the delegation 
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which supported the negotiations. In many ways 
it is easier to head a mission or delegation than to 
play a skillful supporting role. It is true that the 
senior member bears more responsibility. But 
there is always excitement and reward in having 
some power of decision, a freedom and sense of 
perspective. Those who do the supporting, how- 
ever, know more of the grief and burden of the 
job and less about its pleasures. 

The Administration. If negotiation depends 
for success upon cooperation from the press and 
support from an effective and devoted delegation, 
so it must have guidance and support from those 
who give shape and direction to our foreign policy 
and from these policies themselves. There is no 
need to remind you that these negotiations could 
only have been conducted under the specific in- 
structions of Secretary Dulles, who had skill in 
these matters before some of those participating 
were born. Furthermore, if success came within 
the realm of possibility at all, it was because the 
United States, by its actions and policies, has con- 
vinced the world that, while we do seek peace, we 
will neither lower our guard nor sell out cheap to 
gain a settlement. This is the architecture with- 
out which the patient carpentry of diplomacy 
could not hope to function. 

The Congress. Since the sovereign people are 
represented by both the Executive and the Con- 
gress, a negotiation such as we conducted cannot 
be carried on without consultation with the ap- 
propriate congressional committees. It would be 
difficult if not impossible to carry through suc- 
cessfully without their support. We had their sup- 
port. We had their advice. We received the bene- 
fit of their patience, and their silence. They, too, 
played their part and played it well. 

The Soviet Union. And just as the negotia- 
tions on our side depended upon hard work, coop- 
eration, and a combination of good will and firm- 
ness, so they required, across the table, a willing- 
ness to agree, if a basis could be found, and the 
capacity to find a practical means of carrying out 
that will. 

As I have mentioned, we did not get all we 
wanted in that agreement nor did the Soviets 
achieve all they desired. We bargained hard. As 
Secretary Dulles told you last month,’ “Whenever 
negotiations involve matters of real substance, the 


* Ibid., Feb. 3, 1958, p. 159. 
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Communists go at them in a tough, hard way. . . . 
They practice inexhaustible patience. ... They 
astutely take into account any weaknesses of their 
opponents such as impatience to get the negotia- 
tion over... .” 

Recently there has been dramatized before the 
world the fact that Soviet scientists and engineers 
rank with any in the world in skill and knowledge. 
Their diplomats are not less capable, and we had 
better not forget it in our haste to train more en- 
gineers. Yet the fact that we could come together 
to bargain at all, and the fact that the bargaining 
did result in an agreement, indicates, we hope and 
trust, that the Soviets are coming to recognize that 
some bridging of the gap between us is both neces- 
sary and possible. 

If we are to list fully the influences which helped 
this negotiation achieve any degree of success, I 
would personally suggest that we include one more, 
the Almighty. I am aware, of course, that this 
platform is not ordinarily employed for the hold- 
ing of prayer meetings. But in the interest of what 
you would call “full reporting” I must say to you 
that I went into this meeting with the feeling 
that reliance on human power and human wisdom 
alone would, at best, have been foolhardy and, at 
worst, tragic. I am not ashamed to say to you, 
furthermore, that I did ask for guidance and I 
did ask for strength. I suspect I was not alone, 
and it is my conviction that, when we needed those 
things, they were there. 


Usefulness of Classical Diplomacy 


There has been, as you know, some public com- 
ment that these talks have demonstrated that there 
is still a useful place in the world for old-fashioned 
classical diplomacy. 

Classical diplomacy has been under a cloud now 


during most of your lifetime and mine. Imme- 
diately after the First World War there was an 
extremely strong public reaction to the revelation 
of secret treaties whose very existence had been 
previously unknown. Diplomacy then became 
equated in the public mind with secret covenants 
secretly arrived at. During these years there has 
been a similar equation of diplomats with party 
goers who went about their business with no re- 
gard for the ways or the wishes of the people they 
were supposed to represent. 

Actually, what is diplomacy? The Ozford 
English Dictionary says, “Diplomacy is the man- 
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agement of international relations by negotiation ; 
the method by which these relations are adjusted 
and managed by ambassadors and envoys.” <A 
great authority, Sir Ernest Satow, defined diplo- 
macy as “the application of intelligence and tact 
to the conduct of official relations between the 
governments of independent states.” However, I 
have always been more fond of a definition of 
Harold Nicolson’s, because in this definition he has 
made the supremely important distinction of say- 
ing what diplomacy is not. In the early pages of 
one of his books Mr. Nicolson says, “The words 
‘diplomacy’ and ‘diplomatic’ will be used to desig- 
nate neither foreign policy nor international law, 
but the art of negotiation.” 

There were present in these negotiations, as 
there always are at some stage of the practice of 
old-fashioned diplomacy, two essentials. The first 
of these was privacy. Anyone who successfully 
handles affairs of any sort learns quickly that all 
business cannot be transacted in the middle of 
Main Street at high noon. Few if any major 
industrial mergers are consummated without at 
some point a quiet, man-to-man, straight-talking 
session, where final differences are resolved and 
rough edges removed. Governing bodies, be they 
city councils or committees of Congress, find it 
necessary from time to time to go into executive 
session, either to get to the bottom of some deli- 
cate matter or simply to discuss what to do next, 
without opening themselves to pressure to take 
one course or another. You of the press know 
well enough that we are able sometimes to give 
you, on an off-the-record or not-for-attribution 
basis, what we would be simply unable to give 
you for attribution. 

Any of these employments of privacy may be 
abused, just as any means of publicity may be 
abused, but this does not mean that either privacy 
or publicity are evil things in themselves. And 
if privacy is necessary for discussing matters of 
business or government within nations, it is 
wholly indispensable for discussing matters be- 
tween nations, especially at a time when any dif- 
ference standing between us has in it the potential 
of our preservation or destruction. 

The second essential to the success of this nego- 
tiation was that it was from our side a step-by- 
step affair. The approach of diplomacy varies 
with the nature and difficulty of the problem 
faced, of course, much as the approach of a moun- 
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tain climber would vary with the type of slope 
he wishes to climb. But with an agreement diffi- 
cult of achievement, as with a rock face diffi- 
cult to climb, a realist must as a rule make his 
beginning at whatever point offers the least diffi- 
culty and the most promise and then must work 
his way ahead, step by patient, laborious step. If 
he approaches the matter carelessly or hastily, if 
he tries to skip any important steps, he, at best, 
will fail to reach his goal and, at worst, may have 
a bad fall. 

We opened our side of the negotiations with a 
very simple, limited proposal, the proposal for 
‘adio and television exchanges. At that time 
voices were raised to say we were not proposing 
enough. But, with patience and effort and with 
continuous negotiation, an agreement was ham- 
mered out to cover that point and a great many 
others as well. 

And just as one proposal can provide the seed 
of an agreement, so we can hope that one agree- 
ment can help eventually to pave the way for 
other, broader discussions, on a meaningful and 
realistic basis. 


Patience a Necessity in Negotiation 


We needed support at home and willingness 
abroad. We needed the privacy and the orderly 
methods of so-called classical diplomacy, if this 
agreement was to come to be. In addition, we 
needed patience, not only in getting through the 
negotiations but in getting to them. This is per- 
haps the most important lesson of all to be learned 
from these negotiations. This bilateral agreement 
marks a new stage in negotiations between the two 
countries. 

As we face dealings with the Soviet Union, we 
must be prepared if necessary, and our people 
must be prepared, to live through a generation, 
two generations, ten generations, with no further 
progress toward a settlement between us. Indeed, 
the more willing and able we are to wait, the less 
waiting in the long run we will be required to do. 
Our opponent is skilled at knowing the limits of 
our patience. If he comes to see that he cannot 
exhaust them, he will be less tempted to try. He 
is a realist. 

And just as we must be capable of waiting as 
long as waiting may be required, so we must be 
prepared to make another attempt at negotiating 
whenever a legitimate, meaningful opportunity 
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presents itself. If necessary, we must be able to 
make a hopeful beginning a thousand times, and 
be disappointed a thousand times, and still be 
ready to try again. 

But as we must be hopeful, so we must be cau- 
tious. There is a wide difference between legiti- 
mate negotiation conducted in an effort to reach 
an agreement and a negotiation conducted for 
other reasons. Any trader, whether in stocks or 
bonds, or horses and mules, can testify to that. 
Negotiation can be used for delay, for deception, 
for dividing friends, for discouraging and dis- 
heartening populations. We must separate the 
wheat from the chaff in these matters, for there 
is more grief than profit in threshing straw. 

And one final thought on this matter of pa- 
tience: Once any negotiation may be entered, we 
must recognize that a bad agreement could be 
worse than no agreement, in weakening our alli- 
ances, in compromising our defensive position, in 
creating false confidence or disillusion. It is too 
easy, when talk has dragged on long and fruit- 
lessly, to be overeager to end it with some 
agreement, any agreement. But remember, the 
Austrian treaty took 8 years of negotiation, in- 
volving 400 meetings. Again, to quote Secretary 
Dulles’ remarks to you last month, “We must, on 
the basis of past experience, assume that negotia- 
tion with the Communists, if it is to bring accept- 
able results, will be a long, hard task.” 

So, if the first lesson of this agreement is that 
old-fashioned diplomacy—high-level horse trad- 
ing, if you like—can pay off, the second lesson is 
that it will pay off only if employed with en- 
during patience. This patience includes the will- 
ingness to wait, the capacity to continue to hope 
and try again, the caution to avoid false and dan- 
gerous approaches, and the restraint to refrain 
from agreement until a meaningful agreement is 
to be reached. 

This is perhaps a grim picture. This Nation 
broke its frontiers and built its industrial might 
not so much through patience as through impa- 
tience. Buffalo Bill, Horatio Alger, either one, 
always had to be pushing ahead. But we were a 
young land then, and impatience is a luxury youth 
can indulge. We have occupied this position we 
hold in the world for less than half a generation. 
It is a position for which maturity is the first and 
most essential trait, and patience is the sine qua 
non of the sort of maturity we need. 
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I do not say impatience is entirely out of date. 
But nowadays it must be curbed with a firm, well- 
guided discipline. 


Learning Mutual Respect 

Before I close let me touch one further aspect 
of these negotiations for international exchange. 
By the fact of negotiating itself we were conduct- 
ing an exchange of sorts. I have already told you 
that Ambassador Zaroubin and colleagues were 
tough bargainers, formidable negotiators, and 
that neither side won all it wanted. But for all 


the battle of wits, no one irretrievably lost his 
temper, and certainly we learned a mutual 


respect. 

And for all the restraints necessarily imposed 
upon us by our positions, it was inescapable that 
we should come to see each other not merely as 
representatives or as forces but as people—human 
beings. I entertained the Soviet delegation and 
was entertained by them. May I say that Ambas- 
sador Zaroubin was a good guest and a good host. 

We served opposing interests, but we were also 
serving, each according to his lights, the common 
cause of humanity’s search for peace. I hope and 
trust that through the agreement we signed may 
occur thousands of exchanges, from college wres- 
tling teams to literary delegations, which will 
share some of the personal, face-to-face dealing 
and contact we experienced, for I heartily concur 
with the view of Mr. Dulles that such contact is 
“a curative and creative force” in world affairs. 
It is a force which ultimately can bring the peace 
both peoples desire. 


U.S. Members Named to Committee 
on U.S.-Soviet Film Exchanges 


The Department of State announced on Feb- 
ruary 13 (press release 66) that Eric Johnston, 
president of the Motion Picture Producers Asso- 
ciation, and Turner Shelton, director, Motion 
Picture Service, U.S. Information Agency, have 
accepted a request to serve as the two U.S. rep- 
resentatives on the four-member standing com- 
mittee on cooperation in the field of cinemato- 
graphy, as provided for in the agreement between 
the United States of America and the Union of 
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Soviet Socialist Republics on exchanges in the 
cultural, technical, and educational fields. 

This committee, which will be composed of 
Mr. Johnston and Mr. Shelton and two members 
appointed by the Soviet Union, will have as its 
responsibility the examination of problems which 
may arise in connection with the implementation 
of the motion-picture provisions of the agreement 
and will meet twice during 1958, once in Moscow 
and once in Washington. 

Mr. Johnston will soon begin negotiations with 
a representative of Sovexportfilm for the sale and 
purchase of United States and Soviet theatrical 
motion pictures.? 

Mr. Shelton, who was in the production end of 
the film industry in Hollywood prior to coming 
to Washington in 1952, was selected by William S. 
B. Lacy, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State and chairman of the U.S.—Soviet talks, to 
negotiate the motion-picture portion of the agree- 
ment. 


Three Americans To Observe 
Soviet Elections 


Press release 60 dated February 10 


Three U.S. citizens will observe the electoral 
processes in the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics during the quadrennial elections to the Su- 
preme Soviet next March 16. 

The Soviet invitation was tendered as recipro- 
cal to the visit of three Soviet representatives who 
came to observe the U.S. presidential campaign 
and election in October and November of 1956 as 
guests of the U.S. Government.® 

The U.S. observer group will be composed of: 
Richard Scammon, political scientist, chief of political 

elections section, Governmental Affairs Institute 
Cyril Edwin Black, author and professor of history, 

Princeton University 
Hedley Williams Donovan, journalist, managing editor, 

Fortune magazine 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 17, 1958, p. 2438. 
* [bid., p. 248. 
* BULLETIN of Oct. 15, 1956, p. 582, and Oct. 29, 1956, 
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The visit of the Soviet delegation in 1956, which 
included extensive travel throughout the United 
States during the election campaign, was pro- 
gramed by the Governmental Affairs Institute 
of Washington, D. C., at the request of the De- 
partment of State. The U.S. observers for the 
forthcoming Soviet election were selected by the 
Department in consultation with the Govern- 
mental Affairs Institute. They will depart about 
March 1 and return shortly after the elections. 


Visit of Mayor of Berlin 
Press release 61 dated February 10 

The Secretary of State received the Governing 
Mayor of Berlin on February 10. The Mayor 
thanked him in the name of the people of Berlin 
for the American help which had constituted so 
essential a contribution to the strengthening of 
the cultural and economic life of free Berlin. 

Mayor [Willy] Brandt spoke of the need of 
Berlin for continuing economic and financial aid 
so that this outpost of freedom can continue to 
play its vital role. 

The Secretary of State assured the Mayor that, 
in view of the city’s unique position and its 
significance to the rest of the world, Berlin is of 
deep concern to the United States. Moreover, 
the security and welfare of the city and its con- 
tinued progress are of direct interest to this Gov- 
ernment, as stated on many occasions in the past. 

The Secretary of State emphasized, in particu- 
lar, the policy of this Government to assure unim- 
paired access for both persons and goods to and 
from Berlin as guaranteed in the New York and 
Paris four-power agreements. 

The Secretary concluded by expressing his 
gratification for the continuing steadfastness of 
the people of Berlin. He welcomed the assurance 
of the Mayor that under his leadership the city 
will continue to perform its unique mission, both 
as a manifestation of the values and cultural 
achievements of the free world and also as a link 
between the free peoples and those not now able 
to exercise their fundamental human rights. 





Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of February 11 


Press release 63 dated February 11 
Secretary Dulles: Any questions? 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Thompson’ is on his 
way back to Moscow, and the Soviet Ambassador 
was at the White House this morning.* What 
steps are now being taken, or what steps do you 
have in mind, actually to open active negotiations 
looking toward a summit conference? 


A. The President is considering his reply to 
the latest message from Chairman Bulganin, and 
that reply, when it is made, will probably deal 
further with the question of how to proceed. We 
are, in accordance with our custom, planning to 
discuss our reply with our NATO friends before 
it is sent, but we hope to be able to work out a 
procedure which will meet the conditions which 
were stipulated for by President Eisenhower in 
his letter of January* to Chairman Bulganin, 
namely, that the meeting would be adequately 
prepared and would hold out good prospects of 
a positive result. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you believe it is essential 
to hold a foreign ministers’ meeting prior to a 
summit conference? 


A. No, it isn’t essential, and I would point 
out that the President’s letter to Mr. Bulganin 
did not speak of a foreign ministers’ “meeting.” 
He spoke of work being done by diplomatic chan- 
nels and by the foreign ministers. But the for- 
eign ministers, I can assure you, work even though 
there is not a meeting. 


Q. Are you saying, sir, Ambassador Thomp- 
son has no instructions to make inquiries in Mos- 
cow pending the dispatch of this letter? 


*Llewellyn E. Thompson, U.S. Ambassador to the 
U.S.S.R. 

* Mikhail A. Menshikov presented his credentials on 
Feb. 11. 

* For text, see BULLETIN of Jan. 27, 1958, p. 122. 
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A. He has no present instructions, no. Ac- 
tually, we talked over various alternatives with 
him, but, until we have finalized the letter on the 
basis of exchanges with our allies, he has no 
specific instructions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to clarify the position about 
the foreign ministers’ meeting—is it now the in- 
tention of the United States Government not to 
seek actively a foreign ministers’ meeting in ad- 
vance of a possible summit conference? 


A. We do not know whether or not the pre- 
liminary conversations would make such a meet- 
ing useful or not. We have no preconceived idea 
how the preparatory work should be done, and 
certainly a foreign ministers’ meeting which 
turned into a second Palais Rose Conference is the 
last thing in the world we want.* 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you recently attended the 
NATO meeting in Paris and the Baghdad Pact 
conference at Ankara, and you are scheduled to 
go to Manila next week to the SEATO confer- 
ence. Will you make a personal appearance 
before the Organization of American States in 
response to Latin America’s request to help re- 
vitalize their organization as well? 


A. I meet here quite regularly with the am- 
bassadors of the American Republics. That has 
been an innovation which we introduced about 
2 years ago and which we have been carrying for- 
ward quite actively and I think to mutual ad- 
vantage. I have no purpose other than to carry 
forward along those lines. 


Q. Well, there were meetings held with the 
ambassadors of the other areas, the other regional 


* Four-power exploratory talks at the Palais Rose, Paris, 
Mar. 5-June 21, 1951, devoted almost entirely to a fruit- 
less discussion of an agenda for a foreign ministers’ 
meeting. 
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organizations, but you nevertheless also went to 
the meetings of the organizations themselves. 


A. Well, if there is any meeting held under the 
auspices of the Organization of American States— 
any meeting of foreign ministers—I would ex- 
pect to attend, of course. The only such meet- 
ing that has been held since I have been in 
office was the meeting held in Caracas, which I 
attended. The other meetings held have not been 
meetings of the foreign ministers but have been 
meetings of the ministers of finance and eco- 
nomics primarily. 


Bombing in Tunisia 

Q. Mr. Secretary, there have been reports that 
the Tunisian Government might take up the case 
of French bombing before the Security Coun- 
cil. There are also reports that the Russians 
seem to be especially interested in this. Would 
the United States favor such a move? 


A. We discussed that briefly yesterday as a 
possibility when the Tunisian Ambassador came 
to see me. I would say that it would be prema- 
ture for me to indicate either approval or dis- 
approval because the thinking of the Tunisian 
Government is not yet clear as to precisely what 
relief they would seek and as to how the most 
appropriate relief could be obtained through the 
United Nations channels. The thought still is 
somewhat imprecise in the minds of the Tunisian 
Government, and, until it is clarified, our own 
position will not be clarified. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us whether this 
Government is taking steps to determine whether 
American arms for NATO use were used in the 
attack on Tunisia? 

A. Certainly we are interested in that problem, 
and indeed it was a question which I raised with 
the French Ambassador when we talked together 
at my house late Sunday [February 9]. I would 
say, however, that the problem is a very complex 
one because most of this equipment of American 
origin comes from many possible sources and, un- 
less the equipment is of quite recent and distinctive 
origin, its source is almost confused beyond identi- 
fication. There are a number of items that were 
turned over at the end of World WarII. A num- 
ber of American items have been purchased by the 
French free of any particular restrictions. There 
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was quite a large amount of American equipment 
that had been turned over to the French for the 
use of the Indochina war and which was brought 
back to France by the units when they returned 
from Indochina. Most of them went to Algeria. 
Thus the problem of identifying any particular 
piece of equipment is one of very great difficulty. 
That does not mean that it is not of interest and 
concern to us that the engagements of the French 
in respect to that equipment should not be scrupu- 
lously observed. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you feel this incident in- 
volving the Tunisian Government has tended in 
fact to internationalize the Algerian problem? 


A. It tends to show that it is very difficult to iso- 
late the problem of Algeria from the problem of 
Tunisia and perhaps Morocco. 


Q. Does that mean we are prepared to consider 
it then as an international problem to be taken 
up as a NATO problem or some other form with 
some other governments who might be useful in 
finding a solution? 


A. I don’t think we would be excluded by any 
purely arbitrary legal views from taking any 
course of action which we thought would really 
improve the situation. Whether or not action as 
you suggest before NATO or otherwise would, in 
fact, make the situation better is a matter which 
has to be weighed along with the legal aspects in 
the matter. 


Developments in Communist China 

Q. Mr. Secretary, do you see any change in the 
Communist China foreign policy as a result of 
Chou En-lai’s divesting himself of the foreign- 
minister title, and in that connection have we re- 
ceived, as well as the British, a request from the 
Chinese Communists for withdrawal of troops 
from Korea? 


A. I do not detect any change as yet in their 
foreign policy. Of course, the change only oc- 
curred, I think, yesterday ; so there is not time for 
any change if there was to be any change. I am 
not optimistic there will be any change as a re- 
sult of the new personality that has come in as a 
foreign minister. I do not think that we have re- 
ceived any request with respect to Korea. We 
have, of course, read the speech of Mr. Chou En-lai 
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which deals with that subject. As far as I am 
aware, it has not gone beyond the speechmaking 
stage. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in that connection, sir— 


A. Excuse me. Mr. White tells me that he un- 
derstands that a communication was made to the 
British but has not yet been received by us. 


Q. In that connection, sir, there is a report that 
the United States nevertheless is seriously con- 
sidering withdrawal of troops along the line sug- 
gested by the Communists. Would you comment 


on the withdrawal of the troops north or south? 


A. There has been, of course, a very large with- 
drawal of United Nations forces from Korea since 
the armistice, and I would say those forces today 
are not more than 20 percent or thereabouts of 
what they were at the time of the armistice. There 
has been no corresponding withdrawal as yet from 
north Korea by the Chinese Communist forces al- 
though they claim to have reduced somewhat their 
forces there. Certainly, the ratio of reduction is 
nothing like the U.N. reduction in the Republic of 
Korea. We do not plan any further material re- 
ductions of United Nations forces there, which are 
now mostly down to U.S. forces. We do believe 
that there can prudently be some further reduction 
perhaps of the Korean forces, which are perhaps 
excessive in relation to the economy of the country 
and to the needs if, as is now the case, we use more 
modern equipment there and regard the old pro- 
hibition of the armistice agreement as no longer 
inhibiting us in that respect because of prior vio- 
lations on the Communist side.* 


Egyptian-Syrian Merger 

Q. Mr. Secretary, how does this Government 
view the union of Egypt and Syria, and does it 
view with more or less enthusiasm the possible 
union of Jordan, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia? 


A. The United States recognizes the sentiment 
of the Arab people generally, particularly the 
Arab people in that area, to achieve a greater de- 
gree of unity, and we sympathize very much with 
that desire for increased Arab unity. I think 
that there are two conditions which need to attach 


° For text of a special report by the Unified Command 
on action taken to maintain the military balance in 
Korea, see BULLETIN of Sept. 2, 1957, p. 393. 
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to any international changes there: the first is that 
they should be responsive to the desire of the peo- 
ples concerned there and, secondly, that they 
should be consistent with the peace and welfare 
of the area as a whole and not in any sense de- 
signed to carry out aggressive designs as against 
any of the neighboring countries. Those are the 
standards by which we view both the Egyptian- 
Syrian merger, which is now in the process of con- 
summation, and we would apply that same test to 
any other grouping of Arab countries. 


Q. In view of the fact that the Eqgyptian-Syrian 
merger, so to speak, is now in existence, have you 
assessed how the union fulfills these tivo standards 


that you have just related ? 


A. It is premature, I think, as yet to apply those 
standards and come out with an answer. For 
example, there is still to be a plebiscite in the two 
countries coming, I think, the latter part of this 
month, and, until that plebiscite has been held, 
it is not possible to judge or to prejudge what the 
sentiment of the people will be. Also, I suppose 
there would be the necessity of passing judgment 
on whether the plebiscite was designed actually to 
reflect the true sentiments of the people. And 
we do not yet know fully how the union is judged 
by neighboring countries, whether they judge it as 
compatible with the peace and security and wel- 
fare of the area or whether they might judge it 
as something that would be inimical to that peace 
and welfare and harmony of the area. We don’t 
yet have any clear judgment from the neighbors 
on that matter, and our own judgment would be 
guided a good deal by the judgment of our Arab 
friends there. 


Y. Mr. Secretary, on that area has not the 
American position been to accept the French in- 
terpretation of the Algerian war as largely a 
domestic matter, and did your answer a few 
minutes ago suggest that you intend to take 
another look at it? 


A. I do not think that we have ever taken an 
absolutely dogmatic view as to any situation as 
to whether or not it is, to use the words of the 
charter, essentially a matter of domestic juris- 
diction. Any situation has got to be appraised 
from time to time, and it is true that we have 
tended to look upon that situation as primarily 
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domestic and we have not reached any contrary 
decision, although, as I say, there has to be very 
much of a pragmatic test of these matters. If, 
in fact, for example, discussion of it within the 
NATO Council would in our opinion help to pro- 
duce a result which would be in the interest of 
harmony there and accepted as such by both the 
French and the Algerians, we would not be pre- 
cluded by any purely legalistic view from taking 
that step. So far we do not believe that that is 
the case. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us on this 
point what we think of the French action of “hot 
pursuit,” the policy which they apparently have 
been pursuing for several months? 


A. Well, the incident that we have in mind that 
took place on Saturday does not qualify as a case 
of “hot pursuit.” “Hot pursuit” is a situation 
where there has been an attack over domestic or 
international territory and the attacker is followed 
with continuity back to his base, which may be 
in other territory. The element of continuity 
is essential to any concept of hot pursuit. The 
doctrine of hot pursuit has been applied hereto- 
fore primarily in terms of naval operations, ap- 
plied to some extent to air operations, but again 
the concept would involve the element of con- 
tinuity, in other words, actually following phy- 
sically an attacker and not breaking off a pursuit 
necessarily when it passed the 3-mile limit, what- 
ever it might be when it is over the sea. I think 
we have applied, or been prepared to apply, that 
doctrine in the Far East to attacking planes over 
international waters. But there was no element of 
hot pursuit in this case, or in most of these Tuni- 
sian cases, as far as I am aware. 


Q. Mr. Dulles, would you say, then, that the 
French are guilty of aggression against another 
power? How would you define that attack? 


A. The attack, according to the French version, 
at least, was designed to put out of commission 
certain weapons that were used, it is believed, by 
Algerians who were basing themselves on Tunisia 
and from that base had been shooting at French 
planes in Algeria. That is the French version 
of the affair. 


Q. How do we define tt, sir? 
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A. We haven't defined it yet because we have 
not had any independent report. Ambassador 
Jones * went yesterday to the area, but we have 
not yet received his report. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, are you contemplating any 
specific steps now in the Franco-Tunisian crisis? 
Would you, for instance, suggest any improve- 
ment of the inspection on the Algerian-Tunisian 
border? 


A. Well, thought has been given and is still 
being given to some possible arrangements there. 
There was at one time a suggestion that there 
should be a patrol by joint French and Tunisian 
elements. That was not followed up by the Tuni- 
sians. There was also the suggestion made that 
there might be United Nations observers there, 
but one of the elements which makes the problem 
one of immense difficulty is the fact that you have 
this rather long common border with Algeria, 
you have almost inevitably a sympathy on the part 
of the Tunisian people with the Algerian revolu- 
tionary movement, you have a Government in 
Tunisia which is without adequate military means 
to maintain strict neutrality all along the border, 
and the French are not anxious for Tunisia to 
have the military wherewithal to do that for fear 
that the weapons given for that purpose would, 
in fact, find their way to Algeria. So that the 
Tunisian Government is not in a position, really, 
to maintain neutrality in its strict and complete 
sense along the border. That results in a situation 
which is extremely difficult to cope with. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, have we received any fresh 
requests from the Tunisian Government for any 
more arms, and, if we received them, what is our 
reaction likely to be? 


A. Well, to answer the first half of your ques- 
tion, we have not received any such requests. 


U.S.—-Canadian Relations 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you seem to agree with some 
Canadians that relations between these two coun- 
tries are at a difficult point. Can you tell us why 
this is? 

A. There are some difficulties in our relations, 
no doubt about that. We have differences of opin- 


*G. Lewis Jones, Jr., U.S. Ambassador to Tunisia. 
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ion to some extent with reference to our agricul- 
tural disposal program where the Canadians tend 
to feel that our programs in that respect tend 
to deny them advantageous markets where other- 
wise they perhaps would be able to sell on a dollar 
or cash basis. The recent voluntary limitation on 
imports of petroleum raises another issue. There 
are quite a few trade problems that relate to goods 
across the border. There is the desire of the new 
Canadian Government to divert their purchases 
more to the United Kingdom, less from the United 
States. There is concern over the fact that Ameri- 
can investments in Canada are so substantial that 
they might bring about economic policies which 
might not be to the best interests of Canada. 

There are a whole series of problems of that 
sort, which are almost inevitable. We are dealing 
with these, I would say, in a way which is on the 
whole highly satisfactory. There is no absolutely 
satisfactory solution of all of these problems, but 
we have had good relations indeed with the pres- 
ent Government of Canada, the different minis- 
ters. I think that, considering the fact that we do 
have problems which are not easily resolved, the 
relationship is being maintained very satisfactor- 
ily in accordance with the desire of both of our 
Governments to assure close and friendly 
relations. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, are there any plans to bring 
Adlai Stevenson into the Department as a 
consultant ? 


A. I wasn’t aware of any. 


Indonesia 

Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us why the 
United States felt it necessary to change ambas- 
sadors in Indonesia and also give us your evalua- 
tion of the developments there over the last few 
months ? 


A. Well, I don’t think it is desirable to get into 
the business of explaining why we change ambas- 
sadors. We are in the process of making, I sup- 
pose, about 20 ambassadorial changes at the 
present time. There is quite a shifting going on 
for one reason or another. Indeed, this whole 
problem of ambassadors is a very complicated one, 
particularly because, when you rely primarily 
upon the career ambassadors, if you take an am- 
bassador out of one place, then you have to put 
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another ambassador in his place, and then you 
have to put another ambassador in his place. It 
is sort of like a musical-chair business. If you 
once start any place, you can’t stop short of quite 
a few shifts. To go into the reasoning that lies 
behind all of that would be unprofitable, I think. 

Now you asked about the trend in recent months 
in Indonesia. I think that there has been a grow- 
ing feeling among the Muslims, particularly in the 
islands other than Java—a feeling of concern at 
growing Communist influence in the Government 
in Java and in the feeling that the economic re- 
sources of these outer islands, like Sumatra, are 
being exploited contrary to the best interests of 
the entire Indonesian people. That unrest has 
made itself manifest. The working out of these 
problems is primarily an internal problem for the 
Indonesian people and their Government. Actu- 
ally, we observe what has gone on with interest, 
but we don’t take any part in or interfere with 
these internal governmental problems. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you define a little more 
specifically for us what the United States interest 
is in the present Tumisian crisis, what U.S. objec- 
tives are in dealing with this situation? 


A. We would like to see in Indonesia [sic] a 
government which is constitutional and which re- 
flects the real interest and desires of the people of 
Indonesia. As you know, there is a kind of a 
“guided democracy” trend there now which is an 
evolution which may not quite conform with the 
provisional constitution and apparently does not 
entirely satisfy large segments of the population. 

We doubt very much that the people of Indo- 
nesia will ever want a Communist-type or a Com- 
munist-dominated government. Most of them are 
Muslims, and they would not want, I think, to be 
subjected to a type of government which every- 
where, I would say, where it does have power 
maintains itself only by coercive methods and does 
not respond to the will of the people. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I think you probably mis- 
understood Hightower’s last question. I think he 
asked about the Tumisian situation, sir, and you 
replied on the Indonesian. But could I ask the 
question again, sir? 


A. Maybe the same answer applies. (Laughter) 
Q. In view of what we have learned during the 
past few days about this incident and in view of 
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the fact that you have talked with both the 
French and the Tunisian Ambassadors, what do 
you conceive our role in this to be, and what would 
you like to see done in this? 


A. We believe basically that there ought to be 
close and friendly relations between the peoples 
and countries of Africa, notably North Africa, 
and the peoples and countries of Western Europe, 
including, of course, France. And we believe 
that in the main the people of that area want to 
have good relations with Western Europe and 
with France and that that is the basic orientation 
of the Kingdom of Morocco and of Tunisia. We 
would deplore any incidents which tended to re- 
verse that trend. And to the extent that it lies 
within our power and is proper from the stand- 
point of diplomatic and international relations, 
we would hope to minimize the impact of any in- 
cident so that it would not deflect, either from the 
European side or from the African side, the trend 
toward cooperation which we believe is in the 
interests of all concerned. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on the assumption that the 
Arab federation or merger goes through, how 
would you envisage the diplomatic relations be- 
tween this country and that union or those coun- 
tries with whom we have diplomatic relations at 
the present time? Would this mean closing our 
embassies there and closing their embassies here, 
or what? 


A. The type of union that is contemplated be- 
tween Syria and Egypt, which is really a merger 
of Syria into Egypt, would involve, I assume, the 
closing of our embassy in Damascus, and we would 
probably have a consul general there but our am- 
bassador would only be at Cairo. I assume there 
would be a comparable change here in Washing- 
ton. Now as far as any other possible merger is 
concerned, I would doubt whether other Arab 
countries are considering a merger which is so 
complete as virtually to wipe out the independent 
existence of any of the countries. It would be 
perhaps more in line with a confederation, less in 
terms of a complete union. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in your opinion would the 
merger of Syria into Eqypt and the contemplated 
wnion require a change in the status at the United 
Nations—-representation in the United Nations? 


A. I think that it would, yes. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, since last you held a press 
conference the United States succeeded in putting 
into orbit an earth satellite. Could you give us 
your evaluation of the value, if any, of this event 
to the State Department’s conduct of U.S. foreign 
policy? 


A. The orbiting of the satellite has had a very 
good effect indeed and has, I think, reestablished 
the prestige of the United States, which was some- 
what damaged not so much by the fact that the 
Soviets had put a satellite into orbit but by the 
fact that our effort to do so had apparently failed 
through the failure of Vanguard. It was that 
which hurt us the most abroad. Now that failure 
has been compensated for by the orbiting of 
this satellite. And the reactions that we have 
from around the world are that our friends are 
entirely reassured as to our capabilities in this 
field. They recognize that the Soviet Union per- 
haps specialized in this field for a longer time 
than we have, but the fact that we are already at 
least close on their heels in a much shorter span 
of time I think reassures them as to our capacity, 
if need be, to move on and take the leadership in 
this field also. The effect of it in sum has been 
very reassuring and has strengthened the position 
of the United States in foreign affairs. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, how do you assess a change 
in the East German Communist Politburo? 


A. It seems to be an acceptance at least of the 
tough Stalinist line as against a somewhat more 
liberal handling of the situation. I think that 
the fact that they have had to back the tough 
line is a measure of the difficulty of the problem 
that they face there, and, indeed, in other areas 
such as Hungary and in Poland. It seems as 
though the unrest and discontent in East Ger- 
many is so great that it can only be kept under 
control, if at all, by extremely strong disciplinary 
police measures. Whether in the long run that 
will cure the situation or make it worse only the 
future can tell. Historically, that trend toward 
terrorism generally makes the situation worse and 
not better in the long run; in the short run, it may 
prevail. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, yesterday afternoon [Feb- 
ruary 10], after the Tunisian Ambassador spoke 
with you, he indicated to us that he had asked 
the United States to take some action in this 


dispute over the bombing incident. Could you 
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say what that request was or whether you could 
define what further steps this Government may 
take to try to ameliorate that difficulty? 


A. He indicated that it was the probable in- 
tention of his Government to take some action 
in the Security Council, and he asked that we 
should support the action they might take. But 
he was not in a position to define as yet precisely 
what action they might want to take or what 
kind of support they might ask us to give. So 
that the matter was left indefinite pending a 
further clarification of the Tunisian position. 


Trade With the Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the new Soviet Ambassador 
said, when he arrived last week, that he was 
hopeful to achieve mutually advantageous trade 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. 
Do you think this is a good idea, and can you 
say what fields this might be attempted in? 


A. Well, I think that mutually advantageous 
trade is almost automatically a good idea. The 
question of what is mutually advantageous is a 
somewhat difficult problem. We do now have no 
legal barriers to trade with the Soviet Union in 
all matters which are not deemed to have sig- 
nificant strategic implications. That exception of 


what we call “war trade” as against “peace trade” 
is not liked by the Soviet Union. But we do not 
feel justified in authorizing trade which would 
seem to build up the war potential of the Soviet 
Union and its potential to carry out policies in- 
imical to the United States. Now the problem of 
just what goods are in that category is something 
which constantly needs to be reviewed, which is 
constantly being reviewed. I do not exclude at 
all the idea of adjustments in those lists from time 
to time. They are discussed in Paris with this 
COCOM Committee, and sometimes items are 
added, sometimes items are taken off, depending 
upon developments of an economic and industrial 
character within the Soviet Union. But I do 
not think that we will depart from the basic 
principle of not selling goods which the Allies 
generally agree serve primarily to build up the 
potential of the Soviet Union which is used in 
a manner hostile to the United States. I do not 
think that we will depart from that basic concept. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the reports from the photo- 
graphs indicate that you had a pretty affable meet- 
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ing with the new Soviet Ambassador. Was that a 
sort of Mona Lisa smile you were wearing? Have 
you made any changes in your pretty strongly 
expressed views that the Russians are almost 
impossible to negotiate with? 


A. I haven’t changed my views that they are 
“almost” impossible to negotiate with. I have 
pointed out that it is difficult to negotiate wth 
them, and I doubt very much if it is going to be- 
come easy so long as we are actually trying to 
negotiate agreements which are in the interests of 
the United States. By that I do not say they are 
going to be weighted in favor of the United 
States, but they should not be weighted in favor 
of the Soviet Union. And to strike an agreement 
which both sides recognize meets that balance is a 
difficult task. I don’t think it is going to become 
an easy task. It is perfectly easy to reach agree- 
ment with the Russians if all you want to reach 
is an agreement, if you don’t care what is in the 
agreement. If you do care what is in the agree- 
ment and want to be sure, to use the phrase that 
has just been used here, that it is “mutually ad- 
vantageous,” then that takes a difficult, long, hard 
negotiation, because the Russians want it to be 
advantageous to them and it is not easy, as I say, 
to find a line which is mutually advantageous. 
It takes long, hard bargaining. I have pointed 
out in my talk here before the Press Club’ the 
number of days it takes. I figure that I myself 
have devoted approximately a year and a half of 
my life during the last 12 years to sitting across 
the table with Russians and negotiating with 
them. So I have a considerable experience in 
that matter, and I know that it is hard, slow 
work. 

Now that doesn’t mean that it shouldn’t be 
done. I believe that we should be prepared to do 
it. But anybody who thinks it can be done eas- 
ily I think does not know his Russia very weil. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, how long do you plan to be 
on vacation? I understand you are leaving this 
afternoon. 


A. Well, I hope to get away this afternoon, 
probably won’t go very far but will probably be 
away about a week. 


*Buttetin of Feb. 8, 1958, p. 159. 
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Q. In that year and a half, Mr. Secretary, do 
you feel that you have achieved any agreement 
which stuck? 


A. The one agreement that has stuck the best, 
and I think you can say has stuck, has been the 
Austrian state treaty. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 


Letters of Credence 


Haiti 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Haiti, Luc 
Fouché, presented his credentials to President 
Eisenhower on February 10. For texts of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, 
see Department of State press release 55. 
Lebanon 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Lebanon, 
Nadim Dimechkié, presented his credentials to 
President Eisenhower on February 10. For texts 
of the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s 
reply, see Department of State press release 57. 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

The newly appointed Ambassador of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Mikhail 
Alekseevich Menshikov, presented his credentials 
to President Eisenhower on February 11. For 
texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the Presi- 
dent’s reply, see Department of State press release 
62. 


Anniversary of Independence 
of Baltic Republics 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 69 dated February 15 
This year marks the 40th anniversary of the 


declarations of national independence of the 
peoples of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. Al- 
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though in 1920 the Soviet Union recognized their 
independence, renouncing forever all sovereign 
rights in the Baltic states, in 1940 the Soviet Gov- 
ernment forcibly incorporated Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia into the Soviet Union. This action 
was quickly denounced by the United States 
Government. 

The United States remains convinced that rela- 
tions between all nations must be governed by 
the principle of equality and guided by justice and 
law. It believes that the peoples of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia have a firm right to choose 
their own political, economic, and cultural sys- 
tems. Determination, industry, and love of free- 
dom characterize the peoples of these Baltic states. 
These qualities have enabled their kinsmen here 
to make a valuable contribution to the develop- 
ment of the United States. The United States 
Government is confident that the same qualities 
will carry the peoples of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia successfully through the present tragic 
days and enable them to regain the rights of 
which they have been unjustly deprived. 


Economic Assistance to India 
Press release 15 dated January 16 

The Department of State announced on Jan- 
uary 16 that the U.S. Government desires to assist 
the Government of India in meeting its current 
economic problems. It has accordingly informed 
the Government of India of its willingness to dis- 


cuss a loan program of approximately $225 mil- 
lion from the currently available resources of the 
U.S. Export-Import Bank and the Development 
Loan Fund. In addition, the U.S. Government is 
considering, on an urgent basis, further measures 
to assist India in meeting its present grain 
shortage. 

The U.S. Government has invited the Govern- 
ment of India to send representatives to discuss 
these matters further. The Government of India 
has accepted this invitation; a delegation will leave 
India for Washington shortly. 





The Soviet Challenge 


by Allen W. Dulles 
Director of Central Intelligence * 


It is certainly timely that a group of experts 
such as is gathered here should consider America’s 
human resources to meet the scientific challenge. 
My share of the task is to discuss the challenge 
presented by Soviet scientific and technological 
advances. 

It is not easy to divide this problem into tidy 
compartments. Science pervades the Soviet mili- 
tary threat, its industrial and economic progress. 
Much of the aid proffered to the newly developing 
countries in the free world includes technological 
assistance. Even on the subversive side of their 


operations they have shown great sophistication 


in the technical and scientific training of their 
agent personnel. 

It is a challenge which calls for united and 
coordinated action. Hence right at the outset I 
wish to emphasize the value of measures to help 
pool the scientific assets of the United States with 
those of the free world wherever it will advance 
the common good and mutual defense. Steps in 
this direction have already been taken. More can 
and should be done. 

I appreciate the security reasons often ad- 
vanced for moving slowly, and here is a field in 
which I can speak with some authority. The secu- 
rity factor deserves consideration, but, when prop- 
erly balanced against the gain from freer scientific 
exchange, there will be plenty of leeway to go fur- 
ther than we have. 

If legislative bars against certain phases of our 
cooperation with other countries in the nuclear 
field are removed, it will be a major step forward. 

1 Address made at a conference on “America’s Human 
Resources To Meet the World Scientific Challenge” at 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn., on Feb. 3. 
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Exchanging ideas on weapons development will 
certainly be of value in the field of intelligence 
since it would improve our ability to analyze and 
understand the nature of the Soviet nuclear 
threat.’ 

Other informational exchanges between coun- 
tries where each has the capacity to help the other 
will advance the common cause. For us and our 
allies to keep scores of top scientists working 
separately and mutually uninformed on the same 
problems may be a waste of scarce resources that 
we can ill afford. 

In your earlier meetings today I understand 
you have been considering the building up and 
marshaling of America’s human assets, particu- 
larly in the scientific field, to meet the Soviet 
threat. In the somewhat circumscribed area of 
my own work, much of my time during the last 
7 years has been directed to a somewhat similar 
end, namely, how scientific assets and techniques 
can be most effectively used to increase our over- 
all ability to interpret developments in the Soviet 
Union. 

One result of this study has been to emphasize 
the need for current appraisals of our relative 
position to the Soviet in technical fields of critical 
importance to national security. The missile 
field is a good example. 

Relative positions, of course, change from time 
to time as one side or the other places greater em- 
phasis in a particular field of endeavor. This 
calls for constant study and restudy, but with a 
proper perspective of where we stand relative to 


*For a statement by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy 
on recommendations for revising the Atomic Energy Act, 
see BULLETIN of Feb. 24, 1958, p. 312. 
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the Soviet Union we can develop our foreign and 
defense policies with a better basis for sound 
decision. 


Soviet Technical Competence 


During the past few months the world has had 
a spectacular demonstration of the great technical 
competence of the Soviet, notably in the field of 
earth satellites and ballistic missiles. To those 
who have been closely following developments 
in the Soviet Union these came as no great sur- 
prise. 

Contrary to what may be the generally accepted 
view, these happenings have not caused us to 
make any basic changes in our earlier estimates 
of the Soviet challenge. It was serious before. 
It appears to be slightly more so today. 

Here and there timetables of when various So- 
viet new weapons might come into use have been 
moderately advanced, particularly in the ballistic- 
missile field. Soviet Sputniks and recent ballistic- 
missile tests have not altered the overall appraisals 
of Soviet capabilities and intentions reached a 
year or more ago. 

We must really thank the Soviet for having 
dramatized their competence and mightily re- 
duced, in this country at least, the ranks of those 
who could not bring themselves to believe in the 
high technological capability of the Russians. 

Long complacently accustomed to being first, it 
has been a shock to the American public to find that 
that is not the case in a particular field and an 
important one. We were first in the development 
of long-range aviation, in the dramatic break- 
through in the atomic field, and in thermonuclear 
fusion, and then, as evidenced by the atomic sub- 
marine, in the application of atomic power in an 
important military area. On analysis one would 
find that the margin of our lead, here and there, 
had been tending to narrow. 

Then in a dramatic way the Soviets had their 
“first,” and there is a tendency to feel that there 
was some failure to keep the American people 
advised as to Soviet scientific progress which led 
to this result. Also, many have instinctively as- 
sumed that in the fields of scientific achievement 
a free-enterprise system would inevitably lead a 
state like the Soviet, whose economy was con- 
trolled by a Communist-type state dictatorship 

Achievements do not depend so much on the 
type of government, so long as the latter is tech- 
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nically competent and has a willing or subservient 
people at its beck and call. It depends on the 
goals and priorities set, the promptness and the 
correctness of the decisions reached, and the en- 
ergy applied in terms of man-hours with the 
proper tools and equipment. 

Under normal conditions a liberal free-enter- 
prise society concentrates on the development of 
what the people want to improve their living 
standards. In a society controlled by dictatorial 
leaders, with the centralization and socialization 
of production, the leaders are able, for a time at 
least, to fix the goals and priorities. What the 
mass of the people want comes second. I have 
said “for a time.” It may be difficult to carry on 
such a policy indefinitely. Some day the people 
may rebel against such programing. 

The U.S.S.R. has a national product of some 
40 percent of our own. If one includes on our 
side the segment of the free world allied with us 
and adds to the Soviet the questionable assets of 
the unhappy European satellites, the margin in 
favor of the West is much greater. 

Yet the Soviet today are producing in the mili- 
tary field hardware and assets very nearly equiv- 
alent to our own. The fact that they are able to 


do this with less than half of our industrial po- 
tential is due largely to three factors: (1) the 


different cost basis for military manpower as con- 
trasted with that for us; (2) the larger percentage 
of gross national product devoted to military 
ends; (3) the concentration of scientific com- 
petence in military fields. 

Under these circumstances is it surprising that 
from time to time we will have the shock of find- 
ing that the Soviet have outstripped us in some 
particular military field where for longer periods 
of time they have put in more concentrated effort 
than we, as, for example, in the missile field ? 

Granting something like equality of brainpower 
applied on each side, the answer comes close to 
being a mathematical one, and there is no reason 
to seek any mysterious or sinister cause. 

The fact is that since shortly after the close of 
the war in 1945, when they took over the German 
missile hardware and a large group of German 
scientists with their blueprints and plans in 
Peenemunde and elsewhere, they have spent in 
this field more man-hours than we. They have 
done it under highly competent Soviet scientific 
and technological leadership with the necessary 
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tools, equipment, and priorities. While they prof- 
ited greatly by German technological achieve- 
ment up to 1948, during the last decade it has been 
largely a native Soviet achievement. 

History is full of examples where the high- 
standard-of-living countries—placing emphasis 
upon those things which make the rounded, devel- 
oped, and cultured human being with leisure for a 
broadened life—have failed to comprehend the 
extent and nature of external threats from the 
Spartas which have concentrated on military 
might. All you need do is read your history from 
the Greek and Roman days right down to Eng- 
land and France before World War II, or even 
our own history. 


impact of a Sputnik 


A free people such as ours seem to require at 
periodic intervals dramatic developments to alert 
us to our perils. Some people seem to think that 
this shock treatment should be replaced by a con- 
tinuous process of indoctrination which could and 
should be furnished by Government officials. I 
am somewhat doubtful as to the efficacy of this. 

Most Americans seem to be from Missouri. 
Seeing is believing. By and large, the press does 
a good job in this field. Its sources of informa- 
tion are wide and varied. Jeremiads from Gov- 
ernment leaders are generally regarded as tinged 
with political or budgetary motives. It was only 
by orbiting our own Explorer that an effective 
answer was made to the American people as to our 
own technical competence in the missile field. 
No amount of speechmaking would have done it. 

Recently it has been hinted that, if only the 
Central Intelligence Agency had been believed, 
everything would have been well. This is flatter- 
ing but a great oversimplification. There never 
has been a time in history to my knowledge when 
intelligence has had as clear an opportunity to 
get its views over as it has had in this country in 
recent years. The National Security Act of 1947, 
creating the Central Intelligence Agency, has 
given intelligence a more influential position in 
our Government than intelligence enjoys in any 
other government of the world. If, in our Gov- 
ernment, intelligence estimates have not always 
had the impact that in the light of hindsight they 
may have deserved, responsibility must be shared 
by the intelligence producer. We have the chance 
to sell our wares. 
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No intelligence appraisal could have had the im- 
pact of a Sputnik. 

Maybe it was necessary that over the last decade 
in our relations with the U.S.S.R. we had to have 
a series of political, economic, and military 
Sputniks—costly as some have been—to keep us 
periodically alerted to our dangers, though, once 
a particular crisis is over, we quickly forget the 
past. First came the Soviet threat against West- 
ern Europe, Greece, and Turkey after World War 
II. This led to the Marshall plan and the Tru- 
man Doctrine. Then there was the Berlin block- 
ade in 1948 and the Korean war in 1950. Each of 
these, plus the tragic loss of China and Czecho- 
slovakia, has helped to alert us to the elements of 
political subversion and war by proxy in the Com- 
munist menace. Hungary should have convinced 
us that the Soviet will not hesitate to use brute 
force in what they choose to call their area of 
influence. 

Now with the Sputnik and ballistic missiles the 
free world knows better the nature of the competi- 
tion we face in the field of science and military 
technology. Knowledge of the nature of this par- 
ticular Soviet scientific challenge has been brought 
home to the American people through the length 
and breadth of the land. It is the greatest ad- 
The Soviet really wrote 


vertising job ever done. 
it in the sky. 

For a time at least it will not be hard to con- 
vince anybody that we really are up against a 
competitor with a highly developed scientific and 


technical competence. We can thank the Soviet 
that this particular selling job was done effectively 
in 1957 and not delayed until 1958 or later. Under 
these circumstances we shall be better able than 
before to mobilize our assets, human and 
material. 


The Immediate Issues 

What are the immediate issues, the challenges 
we face? 

There is no evidence, as I see it, that the Soviet 
Union presently intends to follow a policy which 
in their view would involve the serious risk of 
nuclear war with the United States. They most 
certainly have a healthy respect for our present 
military capabilities and our great industrial po- 
tential. They recognize the present limitation on 
their own. They recognize that nuclear war at 
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this time would result in devastating damage to 
them. They probably question their present cap- 
ability to deal a knockout blow and consequently 
would expect that their own devastation under 
retaliatory attack would be very great. 

Comparative estimates of military strengths do 
not lie in my field of particular competence. This 
much I can say. I do not know of any American 
experts in the field whose views I respect who take 
the position that today the Soviet Union has an 
overall military capability superior to our own. 

What rightfully concerns us, however, is the dy- 
namic growth in Soviet military and industrial 
power. Their further successes in the ballistic- 
missile field and in the development of an arsenal 
of weapons with nuclear warheads would tend to 
change the nature of the threat to our security. 

I am by no means suggesting that our concern 
is solely in the missile field or that we take se- 
riously Khrushchev’s remark about treating air- 
craft as museum pieces. This quip was probably 
motivated, in part, by the desire to downgvade our 
own Strategic Air Command during a period when 
the Soviet were in a position to flaunt their suc- 
cess with the guided missile. After all, we do not 
credit the Soviet with the industrial potential of 
developing and producing at the same .ime and 
with equal priority and on a massive scale all pos- 
sible weapons in the modern military armory. They 
must make choices just as we. 

We do have some evidence, however, that as 
much as a decade ago the Soviet turned to the 
guided missile as a challenging competitor to the 
bomber. What we badly needed back in 1945 was 
a Billy Mitchell for ballistic missiles. 

Today we need wisely to use the time, which 
intelligence appraisals indicate we have, to build 
up our own capabilities and to see to it that any 
gap in time, during which they may have any 
superiority in the missile field, is reduced to negli- 
gible proportions and counterbalanced by the use 
of our substantial geographic advantages and gen- 
eral retaliatory power. 

In most of our scientific breakthroughs we have 
had the disadvantage of being the front runner, 
the pioneer. In guided missiles we can profit by 
the experience of others, and we have just received 
a fine dividend of confidence in our own achieve- 
ments. 

We are alerted to the problem, to the technical 
competence of the opposition. We are stil] mov- 
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ing from a position of strength, and forewarned 
should be forearmed. 


Soviet Subversion and Economic Penetration 


The mobilization of human and other resources 
to meet the Soviet challenge in the military field 
will be an easier task than to mobilize to meet in- 
ternational communism’s programs of subversion 
and economic penetration.’ Yet the latter today 
are their first lines of attack, with the military 
buildup remaining in reserve. 

They have given us nothing quite as dramatic 
as the Sputnik to advertise what they are doing 
in the Middle East, Asia, and Africa. Possibly 
they learned a lesson from the Marshall plan and 
have no stomach for inciting us into a new com- 
petition on any grand scale in the uncommitted 
areas of the world. 

But if we should ignore these warning signs and 
go missile-minded to the exclusion of adequate de- 
fense against other dangers, the Sputnik can be- 
come a kind of Trojan horse. We might win the 
military race and yet lose great areas of the world 
that are vital to our own national security. 

The international Communist apparatus with its 
Communist parties and cells, its economic, techni- 
cal, and military aid programs based on Moscow, 


Prague, and Peiping, has a closely orchestrated, 
well-disguised mechanism for the advancement of 
The economic side of it outwardly looks 
somewhat like our own—until the objective is un- 
covered. 

Communists work in and through the parlia- 


its cause. 


ments of many countries of the world. They try 
to use the democratic processes in order to defeat 
the basic aims of a free form of government. They 
had a part in writing many of the constitutions in 
the free world in the early postwar days and did 
so with the very objective of putting strong au- 
thority nowhere and helping to produce chaos 
everywhere. 

The policy of keeping countries divided—Ger- 
many, Korea, Viet-Nam, and until recently Aus- 
tria and Laos—was an example of their tech- 
niques. This development is beginning to boomer- 
ang as the free peoples in the divided areas are 
furnishing studies in contrast between what a 
people working in freedom can do as contrasted 


*For a summary of the Soviet economic offensive in 
recent months, see ibid., Jan. 27, 1958, p. 144. 
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with people under the domination of Moscow or 
Peiping. 

Soviet progress in the scientific and technologi- 
cal field is used as a powerful argument in their 
appeal to the uncommitted areas. Well before 
Sputnik the peoples in these areas were deeply 
impressed by the fact that the U.S.S.R. in less 
than four decades had come from being a back- 
ward country into the position of the second 
greatest power in the world and a leader in the 
scientific field. 

Certainly we should be more effective in bring- 
ing home to these people what has actually tran- 
spired in the areas that have been subject to So- 
viet colonialism or have been the unwilling ob- 
jects of Soviet exploitation and domination. Un- 
fortunately, distance seems to lend enchantment, 
and we can hardly expect the people of Java, to 
take only one instance, to understand fully the 
dangers which Soviet communism means for 
them. 

Meanwhile in the Middle East, Africa, and in 
South and Southeast Asia the Soviet programs of 
arms and economic and scientific aid have helped 
to fan the flames of nationalism and anticolonial- 
ism. The total of Communist aid—economic, 
scientific, and military—does not approach ours, 


but they have cleverly concentrated on certain 
particular countries where they feel they can 
make the most impact. 


Need for Technicians From Free World 

Soviet educational programs are helping to 
build up a reservoir of technicians equipped in 
the lore of foreign countries. They also bring to 
Moscow University and other Soviet and satellite 
institutions large numbers of native students for 
training, particularly in the scientific fields. If 
the Soviet scientific educational program con- 
tinues at its present pace, they will have a grow- 
ing reserve of trained scientists for export. 

I trust that one of the results of this meeting 
may be to help us to find in the free world com- 
petent technicians willing to journey to the four 
corners of the earth to help build up the indige- 
nous capabilities of the new countries. In any 
study of our own human resources to meet the 
scientific challenge it is well to remember that 
this cannot be done solely on the drawing boards 
of our own scientific institutions. It will also 
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have to be done in the steel mills of India, on the 
dams of the great rivers of Asia and Africa, and 
in the industrial plants of the newly freed coun- 
tries. 

The contest for the minds and allegiance of 
millions of people is just beginning to be engaged. 
We cannot afford to neglect it. 

I have tried to sketch the nature of the military, 
subversive, and economic challenges of the 
U.S.S.R. as we face them today. As one looks at 
the longer perspective, it is necessary to take into 
account the plans of Communist China to press 
forward on its own program of industrialization 
and militarization. 

We have the capacity to meet these present 
challenges. They are definite in nature, measur- 
able in amount, and have back of them far less in 
the way of assets, human and material, than we 
and our allies can muster if we will. But this is 
not just one confrontation. The challenge may be 
one of considerable duration. 

The Soviet Union is still programing a rapid 
increase in its industrial production. It boasts 
that it will eventually close the gap between its 
own production and ours. If this program is even 
partially realized, and also assuming some in- 
crease in the consumer’s share of the total national 
production, the Soviet, if they are so minded, can 
year after year put ever-increasing amounts into 
their military establishment and foreign economic 
programs. 

To the extent that the Sino-Soviet peoples are 
willing, with Spartan determination or with un- 
questioning obedience to arbitrary authority, to 
follow such a policy, they can make the going 
harder and harder for us. Undoubtedly, no small 
segment of their future effort, as in their past, 
will go into science. 

A distinguished Indian editor, who visited suc- 
cessively the U.S.S.R. and the United States, put 
this question repeatedly to the people with whom 
he talked, “What is the purpose of your system, of 
your society?” As well can be imagined, he re- 
ceived a multiplicity of answers from Americans, 
but in one form or another they had to do with 
the improvement of the lot of the individual, man 
and woman. In the Soviet Union, he reports, 
he received one universal response from people 
of low and high degree, “The purpose of our 
system is the advancement of science.” 
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Long-Range Significance of Soviet Educational 
Advancement 

For many years I have felt that the greatest 
hope for the future in our relations with the 
Soviet Union lay in their advancement in educa- 
tion even though in the short run this has been 
largely harnessed to their military machine. 

Education, particularly in science, was essential 
to permit the Soviet effectively to compete in the 
power struggle in which it had engaged itself. It 
has accomplished this initial purpose. 

Great scientists are great thinkers, and thought 


has no narrow military limitations. It would 


seem incredible if the horizons of Soviet scientists 
and educators do not become greatly widened over 
the years and their talents devoted more directly 
to meeting the needs of the Soviet people for a 
more satisfying form of life. 

It would be pleasant indeed if an enforceable 


international agreement could be reached that no 
more than say 5 or 10 percent of the gross na- 
tional product of a country could be diverted from 
the needs of the people to the production of arma- 
ments. As this is hardly practicable, we must 
place our hopes that the future education in the 
Soviet Union will produce so many people who 
will demand this result that no government could 
act otherwise. 

While we must be ready for those forms of sac- 
rifice which are necessary to meet the challenge of 
the Soviet Union, we must also seize the oppor- 
tunities offered to help their education build a new 
life for the Soviet people. 

Education may then be the key to the solution 
of problems which otherwise would seem insol- 
uble. 

We have recently been celebrating the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Gen. Robert E. Lee. 
It is interesting to note a passage in the book by 
a German major of the Royal Prussian Engineers 
who was in the United States as a military ob- 
server in the Civil War. He was commenting on 
the fact that Lee’s philosophy in his role as com- 
mander was to get his forces to the right place at 
the right time and then trust his division and 
brigade commanders to do the rest. As an in- 
stance of this he writes the following, “During the 
battle of Chancellorsville, May 3, 1863, at the 
height of the combat, I stood beside the General 
under pretty heavy fire and an interesting episode 
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of the battle was taking place before us. In spite 
of the great excitement in which the progress of 
the battle kept the great leader, he spoke to me, 
to my great astonishment, about the future educa- 
tion of the people.” 

Robert E. Lee had the genius for getting at the 
basic truths. 


Commodity Sales Agreement 
With Korea 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington an- 
nounced on February 12 that a commodity sales 
agreement providing funds for lending in Korea 
under Public Law 480 has been completed by the 
United States and Korea. Pursuant to section 
104(e) of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 (P.L. 480), known as the 
Cooley amendment, one billion hwan to be derived 
from sales under the commodity sales agreement 
with Korea will be made available to the Export- 
Import Bank for loans in Korea. 

Under the legislation the bank may lend these 
hwan to (1) United States firms or their branches, 
subsidiaries, or affiliates for business development 
and trade expansion in Korea or to (2) either 
United States or Korean firms for expanding mar- 
kets for and consumption of United States agri- 
cultural products. The law requires that the loans 
be mutually agreeable to the Export-Import Bank 
and the Government of Korea, which will be repre- 
sented by the Bank of Korea. The law prohibits 
loans for the manufacture of products to be ex- 
ported to the United States in competition with 
products produced in the United States or for the 
manufacture or production of commodities “to be 
marketed in competition with United States agri- 
cultural commodities or the products thereof.” 

The loans will be made and will be repayable in 
hwan. Maturities will correspond generally to 
those used in the bank’s dollar loans to private 
borrowers. It is intended that the interest rates 
will be similar to those charged for comparable 
loans in Korea. 

The bank is prepared to receive applications for 
loans under the Korean commodity sales agree- 
ment. Applications will be received either di- 
rectly at the Export-Import Bank in Washington 
or at the United States Embassy in Korea. 
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The United States and the United Nations 


by Henry Cabot Lodge 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations? 


The United Nations is now 12 years old. We 
can judge its capacities in the light of experience. 
Already in its first decade—even before the big 
events of the past 2 years—it had accomplished 
such things as these: 


Bringing about the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Iran. 

Ending the Palestine war, creating the State 
of Israel, and policing the troubled armistice line 
from 1949 on. Although the situation is still 
dangerous, these are clear gains without which 
the situation would be worse than it is. 

Ending the Communist aggression by civil war 
against Greece. 

Above all, giving material and moral backing 
to the United States and the Republic of Korea 
in stopping the Red aggression in Korea, a strug- 
gle in which the very existence of the United 
Nations—and of the non-Communist world—was 
at stake. 


After the Korean war the United Nations 
played a big part in many things—in the setting 
up of a world atomic energy agency, which was 
President Eisenhower’s conception; in focusing 
world opinion on Red China in 1955 so effectively 
that it resulted in the release of our 15 American 
fliers; and in exposing and frustrating Communist 
designs in places as far apart as Guatemala and 
Formosa. 

We also used the United Nations loudspeaker 
repeatedly to nail Communist distortions on the 
spot and to expose to world opinion the brutal Red 


* Address prepared for delivery at the University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky., on Jan. 17 (U.S./U.N. press 
release 2859 dated Jan. 14). Ambassador Lodge was de- 
layed en route and was not able to deliver the address. 
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techniques of forced confessions, wartime atroc- 
ities, slave labor, and the colossal lie about germ 
warfare. 

Finally, 35 times in the past 4 years we have 
led the United Nations in its rejection of the at- 
tempt to seat Communist China. 

Thus in its first decade the United Nations, with 
no governmental powers of its own but with an 
enormous capacity to mobilize and focus world 
opinion, proved its effectiveness again and again 
and even scored some gains against the supposedly 
immovable empire of world communism. 

In achievements such as these during the first 
decade, we were able to count—and we still are 
today—on the overwhelming majority of United 
Nations members sharing our views and standing 
firm against the Communists. It remains true 
today that, in 12 years of the United Nations 
existence, the United States has never been de- 
feated there on any vital question. 

On the basis of that 10-year record the United 
Nations earned the overwhelming assent, and even 
support, of the American people. 


Growth in U.N. Membership 

Today the United Nations is a more remarkable 
vantage point than ever from which to view 
America’s position in world affairs. This is be- 
cause of two basic facts. 

The first is the growth of the membership of 
the United Nations from 59 members to 82 mem- 
bers in the time that has elapsed since I first 
came to the United Nations. 

The second is that President Eisenhower has 
continued to use this expanded United Nations 
in connection with a very large number of first- 
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rank foreign policy questions—so much so that, 
when you study the United Nations today, you 
automatically study our foreign relations in 
general. 

Let me deal first with the situation brought 
about by the increase in United Nations member- 
ship. 

Many new members are countries which were 
once colonies and whose experience in self- 
government is recent. Ten such countries have 
become members since 1955. Some persons pre- 
dicted that these countries would be erratic and 
vengeful. On the contrary, many of them have 
exercised a constructive and moderating influence 
on many difficult questions, notably Algeria and 
Cyprus. And when it became necessary to pass a 
climactic resolution of condemnation against the 
Soviet Union for its brutality in Hungary, 60 
countries voted “yes”—nearly three-quarters of 
the whole membership in the General Assembly— 
and only 10 voted “no.” This would not have 
been possible without the votes of such countries 
as Libya, Nepal, Tunisia, Burma, and Laos. 
These facts give grounds for confidence in the 
future. They also refute the notion of a so- 
called “neutralist bloc” in the United Nations 
which always votes together on every issue. 

It is true, of course, that many of the new 
nations in the United Nations are neither satel- 
lites of the Soviet Union nor allies of ours. But 
it is also true that each of these countries is 
fiercely proud of its independence and makes up 
its own mind on issues in the United Nations, 
without dictation from any bloc. These uncom- 
mitted countries loom large at the United Nations. 
They have a right to. They cover at least half of 
the human race. They are, for the most part, 
relatively poor today and under the constant 
menace of famine and disease. They also have 
promising prospects for the future. 

United States economic aid to such countries 
should never be regarded as an act of sheer be- 
nevolence or generosity on our part. It is nothing 
of the sort. In the economic field the Soviet 
challenge is as bitter and as dangerous as it is in 
the military and diplomatic field. What we spend 
for economic aid is in every respect on a par with 
the money which we spend on our missile program 
or on maintaining our diplomatic service. Its 
aim is to help build the kind of world in which 
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our country, and other countries too, can endure 
and prosper. 

This is true because our help to these countries 
enables them increasingly to stand on their own 
feet. Once they are able to stand alone they will 
also be able, in case of emergency, to fight for 
themselves and for their own freedom. Further- 
more, they will be better able to defeat those 
demagogs who exploit their poverty to foment 
violence and war, often under Moscow’s orders 
and always to Moscow’s benefit. 

To cut out economic aid now, as some people 
suggest, in the name of governmental economy, 
would be to cut off your nose to spite your face. 
It would leave the field clear for the Soviet Union 
to pursue its economic offensive in underdeveloped 
areas, and that offensive can be very dangerous 
to the American people because, if successful, it 
would leave us isolated and ringed in by enemies. 

On the other hand, to extend this aid tends to 
reduce world tensions. This in turn tends toward 
fewer armaments. This again is the most hopeful 
road to governmental economy in view of the 
fact that 60 percent of our Federal expenses are 
for arms. 


U.S. Foreign Policy Questions in the U.N. 

Now I come to the second basic fact which I 
mentioned at the outset, that such a large number 
of first-rank foreign policy questions are still 
being handled in the United Nations with its 
expanded membership of 82. 

In the fall of 1956 two crises broke simul- 
taneously in the United Nations—namely, the 
military action in Egypt and the Communist 
assault on Hungary. They put the organization 
to its greatest test since the aggression against 
Korea. 

In the case of Egypt, the United Nations, 
thanks to the civilized respect for world opinion 
shown by Britain, France, and Israel, achieved a 


conspicuous success in causing the world to take 
If the United Nations 
never does another thing in its whole existence, 
this one achievement will have more than justified 
the expense and the trouble that. has been put 


a turn away from war. 


into it. 

In the process of achieving this success the 
General Assembly took many far-reaching ac- 
tions, some of them unprecedented. 
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First was the cease-fire and the withdrawal of 
troops. 

Second was the proposal to create a United 
Nations Emergency Force to supervise the cease- 
fire. This was a constructive and unprecedented 
step without which it is very doubtful that peace 
could have been restored at all. In the heat of 
crisis this action was taken in a single evening, 
not after years of dry debate. 

Third was winning the agreement of the As- 
sembly by a two-thirds vote to station the United 
Nations Emergency Force in the Gaza Strip and 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba—a step 
which has kept the peace in that part of the world 
to this very moment. Winning this agreement 
gave effect to President Eisenhower's desire to get 
at the basic causes of the trouble, to do something 
which would prevent a reversion to the same un- 
happy situation which had existed before the 
Suez incident—and yet to do it in such a way 
that it could not be regarded as a reward for 
aggression. This was a difficult line to draw, al- 
though it was a vitally important line to draw, 
and Assembly approval for stationing the United 
Nations Emergency Force where it is now sta- 
tioned drew the line in a very constructive way. 

Fourth, the General Assembly set up the ma- 
General 


chinery for clearing the Suez Canal. 
Raymond Wheeler, who carried out that canal 
clearance assignment in the field, did a most re- 


markable job. He had a salvage fleet recruited 
from many countries such as the world has seldom 
seen before. With his able executive direction, 
the United Nations showed that it could solve a 
difficult technical problem, with many political 
pitfalls, and finish the job a month ahead of time. 

These achievements proved that an_ inter- 
national organization can act with speed, pre- 
cision, and efficiency in a crisis. 

In the case of Hungary, neither the United 
Nations nor, for that matter, the United States, 
succeeded in freeing the Hungarians from Soviet 
oppression. But the United Nations did apply, 
and is still applying, every available effective pres- 
sure short of war. A special five-nation United 
Nations committee made a report on the situation 
which was the most devastating report in United 
Nations history. Twice the General Assembly, by 


*For an excerpt from the Report of the Special Com- 
nee 


mittee on the Problem of Hungary (U.N. doc. A/3592), 
see BULLETIN of July 8, 1957, p. 63. 
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overwhelming majorities, has condemned Soviet 
crushing of Hungary’s independence and of the 
rights of the Hungarian people and has demanded 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops. The second vote, 
on September 14,5 showed an even larger majority 
than the first. By that vote the Assembly also 
appointed Prince Wan of Thailand, a statesman 
of world reputation, to pursue the matter further 
with the authorities in Moscow and Budapest. In 
spite of callous indifference in both places Prince 
Wan’s efforts have not been abandoned. Mean- 
while the United Nations has twice refused to con- 
firm the credentials of the Kadar delegates. As I 
announced on December 14,‘ the United States will 
not hesitate to ask for a special session of the 
United Nations General Assembly on the Hun- 
garian question if the circumstances warrant it. 

That constant hammering on the Hungarian 
situation has been a real blow to communism is 
proved by the torrent of propaganda which has 
come out of Moscow and its satellite capitals, try- 
ing to discredit the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee and everybody else who took a hand in the 
matter. What hurts them most is that through 
this experience so many people in the free world, 
even though thousands of miles from Hungary, 
have understood as never before the realities of 
life under communism. That, in turn, has given 
the lie to Moscow’s efforts to persuade people that, 
in the recent words of Mr. Khrushchev, “The Com- 
munist ideology is the most humane ideology in 
the world.” 

It is tragically true that neither the United 
Nations nor the United States were able to liberate 
Hungary by peaceful means. But this does not 
mean, as is sometimes said, that there is a double 
standard of morality at the United Nations. The 
United Nations has a single moral standard, em- 
bodied in the charter. What varies is its ability 
to enforce that standard. 

The United Nations cannot ignore the realities 
of power in the world if it is to make progress, 
any more than a mariner can ignore the direction 
of the wind, however adverse that direction may 
be. Among those realities is the fact that the 
Soviet Union is one of the world’s two greatest 
military powers and that, although it is often 
sensitive to the pressures of world opinion, it is 


* Ibid., Sept. 30, 1957, p. 515. 
* Tbid., Jan. 6, 1958, p. 33. 
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totally callous to moral values. With or without 
the United Nations, we can no more change that 
fact in the short run than a mountain climber can 
change the height of Mount Everest. 


The Question of the Veto 

These facts of power are recognized in the way 
the United Nations is organized, where the Soviet 
Union, as well as the United States, has a priv- 
ileged position—the right to the veto. 

The Soviets abuse the veto. But to deprive them 
of the veto, or of their United Nations membership 
(even if these steps were legally possible) would 
raise the question of the right of the United States 
to use the veto and, concerning this vital right of 
ours, Americans should be in no doubt at all. 

To understand the special position of the great 
powers in the United Nations, remember that in 
the 1920’s there were two principal objections to 
the League of Nations Covenant: 

1. The first was that it put the very small states 
on a basis of equality with the great powers. 

2. The other objection was to the proposition 
that an international organization could order our 
troops into combat without our consent. 

It seemed absurd to many Americans at that 
time that the United States should have one vote 
and that some country with a small area and small 
population would have the same. When the 
United Nations Charter was created, therefore, 
the lessons of the League of Nations debate had 
been learned and this defect was corrected. The 
five leading powers (China, France, the U.S.S.R., 
Britain, and the United States) were accordingly 
given a privileged position—permanent seats in 
the Security Council. 

They were also given the veto power over Se- 
curity Council resolutions. Although the United 
States has never yet used the veto, the charter 
would probably not have been ratified by the Sen- 
ate had the provision for the veto not been in- 
cluded. This was a wise insistence by the Senate 
because, in my view, the United Nations should not 
have the power to order United States troops into 
action without our consent. Final decisions on 
such a vital matter should always be taken in 
Washington. 

In his recent letter to Chairman Bulganin, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower proposed that the veto on pro- 
cedural questions and on pacific settlement of dis- 
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putes be abandoned.’ Much of the work of the 
Security Council deals with the pacific settlement 
of disputes, and the elimination of the veto on 
such matters would greatly increase the effective- 
ness of the Council. But this means that we do 
not give up the veto on such vital questions as 
putting United States manpower into combat. If 
we want this special status for ourselves (which I 
think we do) we cannot contend that the Soviet 
Union should not have it too. 


The Turn Away From War 


It has now become clear to all that our action 
in November of 1956 is a guaranty of the highest 
certainty and value to all countries which may be 
threatened by aggression in the future. Inasmuch 
as we were willing and able to proceed resolutely 
with regard to such close friends, it is certain that 
we will never hesitate about proceeding with at 
least equal determination regarding any other 
country in the future. This must be a comforting 
thought to every small nation. 

Despite all the dangers which still continue, the 
situation both in Gaza and in the Straits of Tiran 
is not only better today than it was a year ago; 
these have actually become two of the most peace- 
ful places in the world. A true turn away from 
war was taken, with all that such a turn means 
to humanity—in sufferings which were not en- 
dured, in wounds which were no¢ inflicted, in 
deaths which have not occurred. This turn away 
from war was brought about by the United States 
working with many other countries in the United 
Nations. It is certain that what has been accom- 
plished could not have been done by the United 
States acting alone in accordance with what, at 
first glance, might appear to be the sole dictates of 
our own self-interest. The truth is that our self- 
interest is not always best served by working alone. 
This turn away from war thus could only have 
been accomplished by mobilizing our influence, and 
that of others, in accordance with the only existing 
moral code of world behavior, the United Nations 
Charter. 

This is further proof, perhaps the most impor- 
tant proof we have ever had, of the value of the 
United Nations to the American people. 


° Ibid., Jan. 27, 1958, p. 122. 





Disarmament 

A vital question which has confronted the 
United Nations over the years has been whether 
we could achieve a program of safe and honest 
disarmament which would really reduce the dan- 
ger of war. The arms race has bred much anxiety 
throughout the world. There has been some anx- 
iety, for instance, over the testing of nuclear 
weapons, even though any dangers from such 
tests are very small indeed compared with the 
danger of all-out war which it is our major pur- 
pose to prevent—or with the danger of producing 
larger quantities of fissionable material for 
weapons purposes. 

In the United Nations debate on disarmament 
last fall the Soviet Union, while boasting about 
its own prowess in armaments, demanded an im- 
mediate ban on nuclear weapons tests, separately 
from and prior to any other measures in the 
disarmament field—a proposal which has surface 
appeal but fails to tackle the real problem. On 
October 10 I replied on behalf of the United 
States with the following concrete proposal: ° 

We will suspend nuclear tests for an initial period 
expected to be 2 years but also subject to further exten- 
sion, provided you, the Soviet Union, agree on establish- 
ing an effective inspection system, air and ground; on 
stopping production of fissionable material for weapons 
purposes and reducing present stocks; on starting outer- 
space missile control; and on reducing armed forces. 

On November 14 the United Nations General 
Assembly had the courage to endorse that very 
proposal by 57 votes to 9,’ despite strong threats 
from the Soviet delegation to withdraw for the 
time being from disarmament talks. 

The General Assembly also approved the new 
proposal by the United States for extending eco- 
nomic aid under the auspices of the United 
Nations.’ This was done in preference to schemes 
where others could control how our money is spent. 
Our proposal provides fer special projects which 
furnish expert help to underdeveloped countries 
for a wide range of projects, including an inven- 
tory of their resources and much-needed technical 
education. It would strengthen underdeveloped 
countries against Communist subversion from 
abroad. It could greatly improve prospects for 


* Ibid., Oct. 28, 1957, p. 667. 
* Ibid., Dec. 16, 1957, p. 961. 
* Ibid., Jan. 18, 1958, p. 71. 
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solving big political problems. By putting the 
United States behind an altruistic United Nations 
program it will create new good will for the 
United States—in fact, it has already begun to 
do so. 

The United Nations also approved an immedi- 
ate reduction in the share of the United Nations 
cost which the United States pays from 3314 per- 
cent to 3214—to go eventually to 30 percent.° 

We used the forum of the General Assembly to 
strip away the sham and insincerity of the Soviet 
war-scare accusation that the United States was 
masterminding a threat to the security of Syria. 
The debate so completely discredited this charge 
that the resolution supported by the Soviet Union 
was not even brought to a vote—which is the first 
time in the history of the United Nations that 
such an important question has been handled with- 
out a vote being taken.*® This cleared the air 
considerably in the Middle East, although it is 
still a danger area. 

The Assembly also called upon all governments 
to provide funds for the UNEF." These things 
take money, and the money is hard to raise. In 
fact, the Soviet Union has never contributed one 
nickel to paying the cost of the UNEF, and this 
grant of money was obtained in spite of their 
negative vote. 

Now the interesting point is that all of these 
things were done and accomplished in the midst of 
the Soviet Sputnik blitz. They were all achieve- 
ments and victories for the non-Communist world, 
and defeats for the Soviet world. This happened 
not only in spite of the blitz but in the face of 
predictions by men who have been watching the 
United Nations closely since its birth that, be- 
cause of the Soviet blitz, United States prestige 
in the United Nations would decline. These pre- 
dictions turned out to be untrue. United States 
prestige did not decline. 

It is interesting to speculate on why the Soviet 
Sputnik blitz had so little effect at the United 
Nations. 

It is not because the delegations were not im- 
pressed by the distinguished achievements of 
Soviet scientists. Of course, they all were—just 


* Ibid., Oct. 21, 1957, p. 652. 
* Ibid., Nov. 18, 1957, p. 775. 
u Ibid., Dec. 16, 1957, p. 974. 
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as we were. The general attitude, that of our- 
selves included, was one of extending congratu- 
Jations and of hoping that these scientific achieve- 
ments would be used for the benefit of humanity. 

But these delegates are also diplomats and 
politicians of considerable sophistication who have 
spent their lives thinking about the realities of 
the balance of power, and they saw that the bal- 
ance of power had not been changed. They saw 
that Soviet science could lead to a change in the 
balance of power over a period of years if the 
United States sat back and did nothing. But 
they assumed that we would not sit back and do 
nothing. 

In spite of the adverse publicity which we re- 
ceived, there was a deep-down feeling of friendli- 


ness toward the United States. It was not forgot- 
ten that the United States never begins a war. It 
was not forgotten that the United States is a na- 
tion founded on humane ideals. It was not for- 
gotten that the United States never enslaves any- 
one—and this compares dramatically with what 
has happened behind the iron curtain, the latest 
tragic example of which happened in Hungary. 
And so, in conclusion, when we look at the 
record of the past at the United Nations, we can 
feel encouraged by what the organization has ac- 
complished in spite of many difficulties. We can 
be gratified at the deep-seated feeling of respect 
that exists for the United States even at moments 
when things are not going our way. And we can, 
consequently, look at the future with confidence. 


Economic Discussions Between the United States and Poland 


Press release 70 dated February 15 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Representatives of the Governments of the 
United States and Poland on February 15 issued 
a joint statement announcing the results of the 
economic discussions between the two countries 
which began on October 31, 1957.1 

As indicated in the joint statement, the United 
States and Poland have entered into credit and 
sales arrangements providing for the shipment to 
Poland of agricultural commodities, other raw ma- 
terials, and various types of machinery and equip- 
ment. An amount of $25 million will be extended 
to Poland in the form of a line of credit, to be ad- 
ministered by the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington. In addition, an amount of $73 million 
is provided for in the agreement for the sale to 
Poland of wheat, animal feed grains, cotton, vege- 
table oils, and nonfat dry milk for local currency 
(Polish zlotys) pursuant tothe Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act (Public Law 
480). 

Polish zlotys received by the United States under 
the surplus agricultural commodities agreement 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 18, 1957, p. 803. 
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will be deposited at the rate of 24 zlotys to $1, the 
most favorable prevailing rate of exchange, in a 
special dollar-denominated account. Such zlotys 
will be available for U.S. uses, including expenses 
of the American Embassy in Warsaw. The agree- 
ment provides that, beginning March 1, 1963, the 
Polish Government will repurchase for dollars, at 
a rate not to exced $2,810,000 per year, such zlotys 
as the United States does not use. 

The Polish Government has expressed its desire 
to make additional purchases of agricultural com- 
modities, other raw materials, and agricultural 
and industrial machinery and equipment in the 
United States under credit or local-currency sales 
arrangements. The U.S. Government has indi- 
cated its willingness to discuss such additional pur- 
chases with the Polish Government at a mutually 
convenient date and, in connection therewith, to 
consider in particular the steps which are required 
to enable Poland to finance such purchases in the 
United States. Since it has not been possible, 
under the terms of the present agreement, to meet 
fully the immediate needs of the Polish agricul- 
tural economy with respect to supplies of bread 
grains, and in recognition of the possibility that 
decisions of the Polish Government as to its grain 
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policy in 1958-59 may have to be made within the 
relatively near future, the U.S. Government is pre- 
pared, if requested by the Polish Government, to 
discuss the possibility of the future sale by the 
U.S. Government of an additional quantity of 
bread grains under the provisions of title I of 
Public Law 480. 

The two sides have also agreed to discuss, 
through normal diplomatic channels, additional 
ways and means of facilitating the expansion of 
trade between the United States and Poland, in- 
cluding the possibility of the extension to Poland 
of most-favored-nation treatment by the United 
States. 

Previous agreements between the United States 
and Polish Governments, concluded on June 7, 
1957, and August 14, 1957,? provided for credit and 
sales arrangements covering the shipment to Po- 
land of commodities with an export market value 
of $95 million. Most of these commodities have 
now been purchased and shipped to Poland. Un- 
der the P.L. 480 agreements concluded in 1957, 
which provided for $65 million export market 
value of agricultural commodities, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has shipped to Poland about 407,000 tons 
of wheat, 41,300 tons of cotton, 17,200 tons of tal- 
low, and 1,000 tons of soybean oil, and an addi- 
tional 6,000 tons of cotton will be shipped shortly. 
Under the $30 million line of credit established 
under the agreement of June 7, 1957, and admin- 
istered by the Export-Import Bank, an additional 
111,000 tons of wheat, 57,000 tons of soybeans, and 
2,000 tons of cotton have been shipped to Poland. 
Purchases of the coal-mining equipment included 
under this line of credit in the amount of $4 mil- 
lion have been almost completed, and the 
equipment will be shipped soon. 

The delivery in Poland of the commodities pro- 
vided under the agreements concluded in 1957 has 
contributed to the improvement of stocks of grain 
in Poland as well as to improvement in the sup- 
plies of raw materials needed for certain Polish 
industries. 

The U.S. and Polish Governments will shortly 
begin negotiations for a lump-sum settlement by 
the Polish Government of American property 
claims. The U.S. Government is now examining 
the information as to the estimated value of claims 
based upon the nationalization or other taking of 
American property by Polish authorities, and ne- 


* Ibid., June 24, 1957, p. 1003, and Sept. 9, 1957, p. 444. 
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gotiations with the Polish Government for the 
lump-sum settlement will be initiated as soon as 
these claims have been analyzed. 

The economic discussions were conducted for the 
U.S. and Polish Governments by the following 
representatives : 

For the U.S. Government 
Wilson T. M. Beale, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary of 

State for Economic Affairs 
Marshall M. Smith, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Com- 

merce for International Affairs 
Horace J. Davis, Department of Agriculture 
David Richardson, International Cooperation Administra- 

tion 
Frederick M. Cone, Export-Import Bank 
For the Polish Government 
Tadeusz Lychowski, Economic Minister, Embassy of 

Polish People’s Republic 
Stanislaw Raczkowski, Financial Counselor, Embassy of 

Polish People’s Republic 
Edward Iwaszkiewicz, Director, Polish Purchasing 

Agency, Embassy of Polish People’s Republic 


TEXT OF JOINT STATEMENT 


Joint Statement Concerning Economic Discussions 
Between the United States and Poland 

The economic discussions between the repre- 
sentatives of the United States and Polish Gov- 
ernments, which began on October 31, 1957, were 
completed today. 

As a result of these discussions, the two Gov- 
ernments have agreed upon arrangements for the 
shipment to Poland of agricultural and other 
products from the United States as follows: 

1. Under the terms of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act the United 
States will sell to Poland for local currency, 
wheat, cotton, animal feed grains, vegetable oils, 
and nonfat dry milk, pursuant to an agreement 
entered into between the two Governments. The 
export market value of the commodities provided 
for under this agreement, together with transpor- 
tation costs for products moved in United States 
flag vessels, is $73 million. 

2. The United States Government will extend 
to the Polish Government a line of credit of $25 
million, to be administered by the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, for the purchase of addi- 
tional agricultural commodities, other raw ma- 
terials, and various types of machinery and 
equipment and for the payment of transportation 
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costs. The credit will be repayable in dollars 
at 414 percent. The principal amount of the 
credit will be amortized over a period of 20 years, 
beginning in 1963. 

3. The agreement under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act, together with 
the Export-Import Bank credit of $25 million, 
will enable Poland to make the following pur- 
chases in the United States: 





Export Mar- 
| (Approxi- ket Value 
mate) (Metric} (Approxi- 
Tons) mate) (Mil- 
lion Dollars) 


Quantity 


Commodity Description 





Surplus~ Agricultural Commodities Agreement (Public Law 
480) 








400, 000 
-| 165, 000 
“| 50, 000 

20, 000 
1 100, 000 


Wheat . 


Grain Sorghums . 
Cotton. . 
Soybean Oil and/or Cottonseed 
Oil. ais . 26, 000 
Nonfat Dry Milk . : 15, 000 
Estimated Cost of Ocean Trans- 


portation . 








Total 





rea Import Bank Credit 





Machinery and equipment for 
the food processing, leather, 
textile and metal industries . 

Medical Equipment . . , 

Items to balance industrial pro- 
duction, such as wire cable, | 
gas engine-driven hand-held | 
power saws, power transmis- | 
sion chain, abrasive powder, 
etc. iu a : 

Raw hides and skins . 

Artificial silk yarn (rayon) .. . 

Synthetic fibers, such as dy nel, 
orlon. é Hite ee 

Plastics . i 

Citrus fruit (juices and segments) 
canned . on 

Estimated cost of -Ovean}Tran ans- | 
portation . ae a4 





Total 





Wuson T. M. Brats, Jr. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economie Affairs 
Tapeusz LycHowskI 
Economic Minister, Embassy of 
the Polish People’s Republic 
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TEXT OF AGREEMENT 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities Agreement 
Between the United States of America and the 
Polish People’s Republic 


The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Polish People’s Republic, 

Recognizing the desirability of expanding trade in 
agricultural commodities between their two countries in 
a manner which would not displace usual marketings 
of the United States of these commodities or unduly 
disrupt world prices of agricultural commodities ; 

Considering that the sale for zlotys of agricultural 
commodities produced in the United States will assist in 
achieving such an expansion of trade; 

Desiring to set forth the understandings which will 
govern the sales of agricultural commodities by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America pursuant to 
Title I of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, as amended, and the measures which 
the two Governments will take individually and col- 
lectively in furthering the expansion of trade in such 
commodities ; 


Have agreed as follows: 
ARTICLE I 


Sales for Local Currency 


Subject to the issuance by the Government of the 
United States of America and acceptance by the Govern- 
ment of the Polish People’s Republic of purchase au- 
thorizations, the Government of the United States of 
America undertakes to finance the sale to purchasers au- 
thorized by the Government of the Polish People’s Re- 
public of the following agricultural commodities pur- 
suant to Title I of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, 


Commodity Value 


(million dollars) 


Grain Ws a 


Soybean oil and/or cottonseed oil 
Nonfat dry milk 
Ocean transportation 


Purchase authorizations will be issued not later than 
90 calendar days after the effective date of this agree- 
ment. They will include provisions related to the pro- 
curement and delivery of commodities, the time and cir- 
cumstances of the deposit of the zlotys accruing from 
such sale, and other relevant matters. 


ARTICLE II 
Uses of Zlotys 


1. The two Governments agree that the zlotys accruing 
to the Government of the United States of America as a 
consequence of the sales made pursuant to this Agree- 
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ment will be used by the Government of the United 
States of America, in accordance with Section 104 of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, to help develop new markets for United 
States agricultural commodities under subsection (a) 
thereof; to finance the purchase of goods or services for 
other countries under subsection (d) thereof; to pay 
United States obligations under subsection (f) thereof; 
to finance educational exchange activities under subsec- 
tion (h) thereof; and to finance the translation, publica- 
tion and distribution of books and periodicals under 
subsection (i) thereof. 

2. The zlotys accruing under this Agreement shall be 
expended by the Government of the United States of 
America, for the purposes stated in paragraph 1 of this 
Article, in such manner and order of priority as the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America shall determine. 
It is understood that, with respect to the purchase of 
goods or services for other countries, the types, quantities 
and prices will be subject to negotiation between the two 
Governments. 


ARTICLE III 


Deposit of Zlotys 


1. The amount of zlotys to be deposited to the account 
of the United States shall be the dollar sales value of the 
commodities reimbursed or financed by the Government 
of the United States converted into zlotys at the highest 
of any rate of exchange (i.e., the largest number of 
slotys per U.S. dollar) established by the Government of 
the Polish People’s Republic or any agency thereof, pre- 
vailing on the dates of dollar disbursements by the 
United States. Such dollar sales value shall include 
ocean freight and handling reimbursed or financed by the 
Government of the United States under this Agreement 
except that it shall not include any extra cost of ocean 
freight resulting from a United States requirement that 
the commodities be transported on U.S. flag vessels. 

2. The two Governments agree that the following pro- 
cedure shall apply with respect to the zlotys deposited to 
the account of the United States under this Agreement. 


(a) On the date of the deposit of such zlotys to the 
account of the U.S. they shall, at the same rate of ex- 
change at which they were deposited, be converted and 
transferred to a special dollar denominated acccunt to 
the credit of the United States Government in the Na- 
tional Bank of Poland. 

(b) Withdrawals in zlotys from such special dollar de- 
nominated account by the United States for uses referred 
to in Article II of this Agreement other than the purchase 
of goods or services for other countries shall be paid by 
the National Bank of Poland at the highest of any rate of 
exchange (i.e., the largest number of zlotys per U.S. dol- 
lar) established by the Government of the Polish People’s 
Republic or any agency thereof, prevailing on the date of 
the withdrawal, provided that if such rate is less favor- 
able than the rate at which zlotys were deposited under 
paragraph 1 of this Article, the rate in paragraph 1 shall 


apply. 
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(c) Payment for purchases of goods or services for 
other countries referred to in Article II of this Agreement 
shall be made by reducing the balance in the dollar de- 
nominated account by an amount equal to the dollar prices 
of such purchases agreed upon by the two Governments. 

(d) If any unused balance remains in such special dol- 
lar denominated account on and after March 1, 1963, the 
Government of the Polish People’s Republic agrees that 
if the United States Government shall so elect, the Na- 
tional Bank of Poland will sell to the Government of the 
United States the sum of $2,810,000 in dollar exchange 
annually, beginning on March 1, 1963, and on each suc- 
ceeding March 1, such dollar exchange to be paid for by 
reducing the balance in the dollar denominated account 
by the same amount. 


ARTICLE IV 
General Undertakings 


1. The Government of the Polish People’s Republic 
agrees that it will take all possible measures to prevent 
the resale or transshipment to other countries, or the use 
for other than domestic purposes (except where such re- 
sale, transshipment or use is specifically approved by the 
Government of the United States of America), of the 
surplus agricultural commodities purchased pursuant to 
the provisions of this Agreement, and to assure that the 
purchase of such commodities does not result in increased 
availability of these or like commodities for export to 


‘other countries. 


2. The two Governments agree that they will take rea- 
sonable precaution to assure that sales or purchases of 
surplus agricultural commodities pursuant to this Agree- 
ment will not unduly disrupt world prices of agricultural 
commodities or displace usual marketings of the United 
States of America in these commodities. 


ARTICLE V 


Consultation 


The two Governments will, upon the request of either 
of them, consult regarding any matter relating to the 
application of this Agreement or to the operation of ar- 
rangements carried out pursuant to this Agreement. 


ARTICLE VI 
Entry into Force 


This Agreement shall enter into force upon signature. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the respective representatives, 
duly authorized for the purpose, have signed the present 
Agreement. 

Done in duplicate at Washington in the English and 
Polish languages this fifteenth day of February, 1958. 


For the Government of the United States of America: 
WILSON T. M. Breas, Jr. 


For the Government of the Polish People’s Republic: 
TapDeUsz LYCHOWSKI 
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NOTES RELATING TO RATE OF EXCHANGE 


U.S. Note 


FEepRUARY 15, 1958. 

EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to refer to the Surplus 
Agricultural Commodities Agreement between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the Polish People’s Republic signed today and in 
particular to Article III, Paragraph 1, concerning the rate 
of exchange for the deposit of zlotys by the Government of 
the Polish People’s Republic in payment for surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. 

I wish to confirm the United States Government's under- 
standing of the agreement reached that so long as there is 
no change in the present exchange rate system of Poland, 
the rate of twenty-four (24) zlotys per U.S. dollar shall 
be considered the “highest of any rate of exchange (i. e. 
the largest number of zlotys per U.S. dollar), established 
by the Government of the Polish People’s Republic or any 
agency thereof.” 

I shali appreciate receiving Your Excellency’s confirma- 
tion of the above understanding. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of my high- 
est consideration. 

For the Secretary of State: 
Witson T. M. Beate, Jr. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs 
His Excellency 
TADEUSZ LYCHOWSKI, 
Economic Minister, 
Embassy of the Polish People’s Republic 


Polish Note 
FEBRUARY 15, 1958 
EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to refer to your note of 
February 15, 1958 reading as follows: 
{At this point the Polish note repeats the preceding U.S. 
note. } 
1 have the honor to confirm on behalf of my Government 
the understanding set forth in the above quoted note. 
Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my highest con- 
sideration. 
TaDEUSz LYCHOWSKI 
Economic Minister 
His Excellency 
JOHN Foster DULLEs, 
Secretary of State. 


IBRD Releases Semiannual 
Financial Statement 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on February 4 reported a net income 
of $21.1 million for the 6 months ending De- 
cember 31, 1957, compared with $17.6 million for 
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the same period in 1956. This income was placed 
in the supplemental reserve against losses on loans 
and guaranties and raised the reserve to $215.3 
million. Loan commissions amounted to $9.5 mil- 
lion and were credited to the bank’s special re- 
serve, increasing that reserve to $103.3 million. 
Total reserves on December 31, 1957, were $318.6 
million. 

Gross income, exclusive of loan commissions, 
was $46.4 million, compared with $35.1 million in 
1956. Expenses for the 6-month period totaled 
$25.3 million and included $21.3 million for in- 
terest on the bank’s funded debt, bond issuance, 
and other financial expenses. 

The bank made 19 loans totaling $372.2 mil- 
lion—in Austria, the Belgian Congo, Belgium, 
Chile (2 loans), Ecuador (3 loans), India (5 
loans), Japan, Pakistan (2 loans), the Philippines, 
Thailand, and the Union of South Africa. This 
brought the total number of loans to 189 in 46 
countries and raised the gross total of commit- 
ments to $3,480.1 million. Disbursements on loans 
were $250.9 million, making total disbursements 
$2,547 million on December 31. 

Repayments of principal received by the bank 
amounted to $14.1 million. Total principal re- 
payments, including prepayments, amounted to 
$350.9 million on December 31; this included 
$204.8 million repaid to the bank and $146.1 mil- 
lion to the purchasers of borrowers’ obligations 
sold by the bank. 

The bank sold or agreed to sell the equivalent 
of $38.4 million principal amounts of loans. At 
December 31, the total amount of such sales was 
$371.4 million, of which $302.4 million was with- 
out the bank’s guaranty. 

During the 6-month period the funded debt of 
the bank was increased by a net amount of $235.6 
million, bringing the total outstanding funded 
debt of the bank to $1,269.1 million on December 
31, 1957. This included $1,068.9 million payable 
in United States dollars; $35.9 million in Cana- 
dian dollars; $21 million in Netherlands guilders; 
$26.9 million in pounds sterling; and $116.3 mil- 
lion in Swiss francs. 

Since December 31, 1957, the funded debt of the 
bank has been increased as a result of a new U.S. 
dollar issue of $150 million, 414 percent 21-year 
bonds of 1958, due 1979, which were publicly of- 
fered in the United States; $20,750,000 of the 
issue was for delayed delivery. 
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Tax Convention With Belgium 
Sent to Congress 


S. Exec. B, 85th Cong., 2d sess. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE OF TRANSMITTAL 


Tue Wurre Hovsr, January 30, 1958. 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, I transmit the con- 
vention between the United States of America and 
Belgium, signed at Washington on August 22, 
1957, supplementing the convention of October 
28, 1948,’ for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect 
to taxes on income, as modified by the supplemen- 
tary convention of September 9, 1952. 

The new supplementary convention is designed 
to facilitate the extension of the 1948 convention, 
as modified, to the Belgian Congo and the Trust 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. 

I transmit also an English translation of a note 
dated April 2, 1954, addressed by the Ambassador 
of Belgium to the Secretary of State, constituting 
a notification by the Belgian Government under 
article XXII of the 1948 convention for the pur- 
pose of extending the operation of that conven- 
tion, as modified, to the Belgian Congo and the 
Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. It is desired 
that, in conjunction with the consideration of 
the supplementary convention, the Senate con- 
sider and approve the acceptance by the United 
States Government of the Belgian Government’s 
notification. 

I transmit also for the information of the Sen- 
ate the report by the Secretary of State with re- 
spect to the supplementary convention and the 


* Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2833. 
* BULLETIN of Sept. 22, 1952, p. 427. 
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notification, both of which have the approval of 
the Department of State and the Department of 
the Treasury. 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 

Enclosures: (1) Report by the Secretary of State; 
(2) convention of August 22, 1957, supplementing the in- 
come-tax convention of 1948, as modified, between the 
United States and Belgium; (3) translation of note of 
April 2, 1954, Ambassador of Belgium to the Secretary 
of State. 


REPORT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 16, 1958. 
The Presment, 
The White House: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the 
honor to submit herewith, for transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that 
body to ratification, if the President approve 
thereof, a convention between the United States 
of America and Belgium, signed at Washington 
on August 22, 1957, supplementing the convention 
of October 28, 1948, for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion with 
respect to taxes on income, as modified by the 
supplementary convention of September 9, 1952. 

It is desired also that, in conjunction with the 
consideration of the supplementary convention 
submitted herewith, the Senate consider and ap- 
prove the acceptance by the United States Govern- 
ment of a notification given by the Belgian 
Government with a view to extending to the Bel- 
gian Congo and the Trust Territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi the operation of the 1948 convention (S. 
Ex. I, 81st Cong., 1st sess.; 4 U. S. T. 1647), as 
modified (S. Ex. A, 83d Cong., 1st sess.; 4 U.S. T. 
1647). That notification is embodied in a note 
dated April 2, 1954, addressed by the Ambassador 
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of Belgium to the Secretary of State. An Eng- 
lish translation of that note, prepared in the 
Department of State, is enclosed for transmis- 
sion to the Senate. 

The purpose of the new supplementary con- 
vention is to facilitate the extension of the 1948 
convention, as modified, to the Belgian Congo and 
the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi and 
thereby to facilitate investment in those areas. 
Upon entry into force of this convention, and 
after Senate approval of the proposed extension 
as mentioned above, it would be possibie to com- 
plete the procedure prescribed in the 1948 con- 
vention for extending its operation to those areas. 

In a letter relating to this matter, addressed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the Secretary of 
State prior to the signing of the supplementary 
convention, it was stated : 

The Belgian Government first notified the United States 
yovernment of its desire to have the treaty extended in 
a note to the State Department on April 2, 1954. Follow- 
ing such notification, it became clear that certain modifica- 
tions in the basic treaty would be necessary before the 
United States could give its acceptance to the notification 
as required by the convention. The proposed supple- 
mentary convention is an outcome of discussions held 
with officials of the Belgian Government since that time. 


The new supplementary convention contains 5 


articles, 4 of which would effect the modifications 
considered desirable to lay an adequate basis for 
the proposed extension. 

Article I would amend the definition of “Bel- 
gian enterprise” in article II (1) (d) of the 1948 
convention so as to cover any corporation organ- 
ized or created under the laws of Belgium or of 
the Belgian Congo and subject to tax under the 
Belgian fiscal law of June 21, 1927. For purposes 
of the proposed extension, the definition will mean 
an industrial or commercial enterprise or under- 
taking carried on in the Congo by a citizen or 
resident of the Congo or by a corporation or other 
juridical entity created or organized under the 
laws of the Congo. An individual resident of the 
Congo, regardless of nationality, would be en- 
titled to the benefits accorded by the convention 
to a Congo enterprise, provided he carries on busi- 
ness in the Congo, but a corporation created or 
organized under the laws of a country other than 
the Congo would not be entitled to benefits. 

Article II of the supplementary convention is 
related to article VIII of the 1948 convention and 
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would preclude the Belgian Congo and the Trust 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi from imposing the 
“tax mobiliére” at a rate in excess of 15 percent 
on dividends from sources within either of those 
areas paid to a resident of the United States who, 
or a corporation or other entity of the United 
States which, does not have a permanent estab- 
lishment in such area. The effect of article VIII 
of the 1948 convention as modified by the 1952 
convention and the convention submitted here- 
with, taken together with article XXII (4) of 
the 1948 convention, is to leave the Congo tax 
on dividends unchanged, but frozen at a maxi- 
mum of 15 percent. The effect is also to reduce 
from 30 percent to 15 percent the United States 
tax on dividends going from the United States to 
aliens residing in the Congo or the Trust Terri- 
tory of Ruanda-Urundi. The effect is, therefore, 
reciprocal. 

Article III, by substituting the words “imme- 
diately preceding” for the word “following” in 
article XXII (2) of the 1948 convention, would 
make the extension to the Congo and the Trust 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi effective on and 
after January 1 immediately preceding the date 
on which the United States formally accepts the 
Belgian Government’s notification for such 
extension. 

Article IV clarifies the term “overseas terri- 
tories” in accordance with the original intent as 
applying to any overseas territory for the foreign 
relations of which either the United States or 
Belgium is responsible. 

Article V provides for ratification and for ex- 
change of instruments of ratification, the supple- 
mentary convention to become effective with 
respect to taxable years beginning on or after 
January 1 of the year in which such exchange 
takes place. The supplementary protocol would 
continue in effect as an integral part of the 1948 
convention, as modified, subject to the same 
provisions in regard to termination. 

The only Congo taxes that will be subject to the 
convention, if and when the proposed extension is 
accepted by the United States Government, are 
the income taxes, additions to those taxes, and 
similar taxes that may be imposed in the future. 
No national crisis tax or personal complementary 
tax, applicable in Belgium (see art. I of the 1948 
convention) has been enacted for the Congo. 





Article XXII of the 1948 convention contains 
provisions in paragraph (1) whereby either party 
may, with a written notification to the other party 
through diplomatic channels— 


declare its desire that the operation of the present Con- 
vention, either in whole or as to such provisions thereof as 
may be deemed to have special application, shall extend 
to any of its colonies or overseas territories which im- 
poses taxes substantially similar in character to those 
which are the subject of the present Convention. 


Article XXII (2) provides that, in the event 
a notification is given by one of the parties in 
accordance with that procedure— 


the present Convention, or such provisions thereof as may 
be specified in the notification, shall apply to any terri- 
tory named in such notification on and after the first day 
of January following the date of a written communica- 
tion through diplomatic channels addressed to such 
Contracting State by the other Contracting State, after 
such action by the latter State as may be necessary in 
accordance with its own procedures, stating that such 
notification is accepted in respect of such territory. In the 
absence of such acceptance, none of the provisions of the 
present Convention shall apply to such territory. 


As indicated hereinabove, the Belgian Govern- 
ment gave, by a note dated April 2, 1954, a written 
notification in accordance with article XXII of 
the 1948 convention, expressing the desire of that 
Government that the application of the provisions 


of that convention and of the supplementary con- 
vention of 1952 be extended to the Belgian Congo 
and the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. 

In accordance with established policy (see S. 
Ex. Rept. No. 11, 80th Cong., 2d sess.), any pro- 
posal for extension, before being accepted by the 
United States Government, is to be submitted to 
the Senate for approval. Accordingly, it is de- 
sired that the Senate not only give advice and 
consent to ratification of the new supplementary 
convention in order to effect the necessary modi- 
fications in the 1948 convention, as modified, but 
also approve the acceptance by the United States 
Government of the proposed extension to the Bel- 
gian Congo and the Trust Territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi. 

Both the supplementary convention and the pro- 
posed extension have the approval of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Department of the Treasury. 

Respectfully submitted. 
JoHN Foster Duties. 


(Enclosures: (1) Convention of August 22, 1957, sup- 
plementing the income-tax convention of 1948, as modified, 
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between the United States and Belgium; (2) translation 
of note of April 2, 1954, Ambassador of Belgium to the 
Secretary of State.) 


TEXT OF CONVENTION 


SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
oF AMERICA AND BELGIUM RELATING TO TAXES ON INCOME 


The Government of the United States of America and the 
Government of Belgium, desiring to modify and supple- 
ment in certain respects the convention for the avoidance 
of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on income, signed at Washington on 
October 28, 1948, as modified by the supplementary conven- 
tion of September 9, 1952, and desiring to facilitate the ex- 
tension thereof to, and facilitate investment in, the Belgian 
Congo and the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Article XXII of the con- 
vention, have decided to conclude a supplementary conven- 
tion and have appointed as their respective plenipotentiar- 
ies : 

The Government of the United States of America: 
John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State of the United 
States of America, and 
The Government of Belgium: 
Baron Silvercruys, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of Belgium at Washington, 
who, having communicated to each other their full powers, 
found in good and due form, have agreed upon the follow- 
ing articles: 


ARTICLE I 


Article II (1) (d) of the convention of October 28, 1948 
is amended by adding the following sentence at the end 
thereof: “For the purposes of this convention, any corpo- 
ration organized or created under the laws of Belgium or 
of the Belgian Congo and subject to tax under the Belgian 
fiscal law of June 21, 1927, shall be deemed to be a ‘Belgian 


enterprise’.” 
ARTICLE II 


In the application to the Belgian Congo and the Trust 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi of the convention of October 
28, 1948, as amended by the supplementary convention of 
September 9, 1952, the Belgian Congo and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of Ruanda-Urundi may impose taxe mobili¢re at a 
rate not in excess of 15 percent on dividends from sources 
within the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi paid to a 
resident or corporation or other entity of the United States 
not having a permanent establishment in the Belgian 
Congo or Ruanda-Urundi. 


ARTICLE III 


In its application to the Belgian Congo and the Trust 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi, paragraph (2) of Article 
XXII of the convention of October 28, 1948 is amended by 
striking out the word “following” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “immediately preceding’. 
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ARTICLE IV 


For the purposes of Article XXII of the convention of 
October 28, 1948, the expression “overseas territories” is 
construed as applying to any overseas territory for the 
foreign relations of which either contracting State is 
responsible. 


ARTICLE V 

(1) The present supplementary convention shall be 
ratified and the instruments of ratification shall be ex- 
changed at Brussels as soon as possible. 

(2) The present supplementary convention shall be 
regarded as an integral part of the convention of October 
28, 1948, as amended, but shall become effective with 
respect to taxable years beginning on or after the first 
day of January of the calendar year in which the ex- 
change of instruments of ratification takes place. It shall 
continue in effect in accordance with Article XXIII of the 
convention of October 28, 1948, as amended by Article 
I (g) of the supplementary convention of September 9, 
1952, and in the event of termination of such convention 
shall terminate simultaneously with such convention. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and French languages, 
the two texts having equal authenticity, at Washington 
this 22nd day of August, 1957. 

For the Government of the United States of America: 

JOHN Foster DuLies [SEAL] 


For the Government of Belgium: 
Sitvercruys [SEAL] 


BELGIAN AMBASSADOR’S NOTE 


[Translation of note from the Ambassador of Belgium to the 
Secretary of State] 

EMBASSY OF BELGIUM, 
Washington, April 2, 1954. 

D. 6698 

No. 1460 

The Honorable JoHN Foster DULLES, 

Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mk. SECRETARY OF STATE, 

On instruction of my Government, I have the honor to 
inform you that, in accordance with the provisions of 
Article XXII of the Convention between Belgium and the 
United States of America for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect 
to taxes on income, signed at Washington October 28, 
1948, the Belgian Government desires that the applica- 
tion of all the provisions of the said Convention and of 
the supplementary Convention, signed at Washington 
September 9, 1952, be extended to the Territory of the 
Belgian Congo and to the Trust Territories of Ruanda- 
Urundi. 

I shall be happy to be advised of the acceptance by the 
Government of the United States of such extension. 

I take this occasion, Mr. Secretary of State, to renew 
to you the assurance of my highest consideration. 

SILVERCRUYS 
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Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


85th Congress, 1st Session 


General Accounting Office in Europe. A review of GAO 
activities in connection with certain Federal expendi- 
ture, procurement, and inventory practices in Europe. 
Hearings before a subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. September 5-19, 1957. 
708 pp. 

Implementing a Treaty With the Republic of Panama. 
Hearings before the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service on H. R. 6708 and eight other bills 
relating to personnel matters in the Canal Zone. Part 
2, November 25 and 26, 1957. 127 pp. 


85th Congress, 2d Session 


Message from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting the supplementary protocol between the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, signed at Washington 
on August 19, 1957, amending the convention for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on income, signed at 
Washington on April 16, 1945, as modified by the supple- 
mentary protocol signed at Washington on June 6, 1946, 
and by the supplementary protocol signed at Washing- 
ton on May 25, 1954. S. Exec. A, January 16, 1958. 
5 pp. 

Letter from the Secretary of State transmitting a report 
showing the condition of the Foreign Service Retire- 
ment and Disability Fund for the fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1956 and 1957, pursuant to Public Law 724, 
79th Cong. H. Doc. 314, January 22, 1958. 3 pp. 

Authorizing and Requesting the President To Invite the 
Several States and Foreign Countries To Take Part 
in the Fourth International Automation Congress and 
Exposition. Report to accompany H. J. Res. 347. H. 
Rept. 1291, January 22, 1958. 3 pp. 

Authorizing the President To Invite the States of the 
Union and Foreign Countries To VParticipate in the 
Second Annual United States World Trade Fair. 
Report to accompany H. J. Res. 509. H. Rept. 1292, 
January 22, 1958. 3 pp. 

Review of the Administration of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. Report to accompany S. Res. 232. 8S. Rept. 
1201, January 27,1958. 4 pp. 

Study of Refugees and Escapees by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Report to accompany S. Res. 239. S. Rept. 
1208, January 27,1958. 2 pp. 

Continuing the Subcommittee on Disarmament of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Report to accompany 
S. Res. 241. S. Rept. 1208, January 27,1958. 2 pp. 

The 19th semiannual report on the Educational Ex- 
change activities from July 1 through December 31, 
1957, pursuant to Public Law 402, 80th Congress. H. 
Doc. 317, January 27, 1958. 22 pp. 

Cancellation of Certain Bonds Posted Pursuant to the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as Amended, or the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. Report to accompany 
H.R. 8439. H. Rept. 1320, January 30, 1958. 5 pp. 

Message from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting the convention between the United States of 
America and Belgium, signed at Washington on August 
22, 1957, supplementing the convention of October 28, 
1948, for the avoidance of double taxation and the pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on income, 
as modified by the supplementary convention of Septem- 
ber 9, 1952. S. Exec. B, January 30, 1958. 6 pp. 
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Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings ' 


Adjourned During February 1958 


U.N. ECOSOC Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities: 10th Session. 

WMO Commission for Synoptic Meteorology: 2d Session pinay 

4th ICAO European-Mediterranean Regional Air Navigation 
Meeting. 

ces eg ee ae ee 

ILO Chemical Industries Committee: 5th Session . ...... 

Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission: 10th Annual Meet- 


ing. 
U.N. ECAFE Inland Transport Committee: 7th Session ... . 
FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 3d Meeting of Experts 
on Rice Grading and Standardization. 
FAO Cocoa Study Group: Statistical Committee . hae ee ee 
PAIGH: 8th Pan American Consultation on Cartography... . 
U.N. ECE Working Group on Statistical Units in Economic Sta- 
tistics. 
FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 2d Meeting of Con- 
sultative Subcommittee on the Economic Aspects of Rice. 
2d Central American and Caribbean Bibliographic Seminar 


in Session as of February 28, 1958 


U.N. Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation: 4th 
Session. 

U.N. Trusteeship Council: 21st Session . 

GATT: Tariff Negotiations with Brazil . 

U.N. Conference on the Law of the Sea. .........2.. 

U.N. ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources: Ist 


Session. 
ICAO/WMO Special Joint Meteorological Telecommunications 


Meeting for Europe. 
ILO Governing Body: 138th Session (and Committees) . 


Scheduled March 1-—May 31, 1958 


U.N. ECOSOC Committee on Nongovernmental Organizations . 

UNICEF Executive Board and Program Committee ...... 

U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 14th 
Session. 

Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences: 3d Meeting of 
Technical Advisory Council. 

IAEA Board of Governors. ............. 

SEATO: 4th Ministerial Meeting of the Council. ..... 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Human Rights: 14th Session 

U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: Working Group 
on Short-Term Indicators. 

Joint FAO/IAIAS Meeting on Agricultural Education a. 

WMO Panel on Water Resources Development: 2d Meeting 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on the Status of Women: 12th Session. 

ICAO Conference on Charges for Route Air Navigation Facilities 
and Services. 


New York 
New Delhi 


Geneva. 


Washington . 
Geneva. 
Panamaé 


Bangkok . 
Washington . 


Rome 
Habana 
Geneva. 


Washington . 


Panamé 


New York 


New York 

Geneva. 

i ee eae 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 


Geneva. 


Geneva. 


New York 
LE, ae 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 


Santiago . 


Vienna . 
Manila . 
New York 
Geneva. 


Santiago 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Montreal . 


Jan. 13-Feb. 7 


Jan, 21—Feb. 
Jan. 28—Feb. 


Feb. 3-11 
Feb. 10—21* 
Feb. 11-12 


Feb. 11-18 
Feb. 12-14 


Feb. 12-14 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 2 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 5— 


Mar. 10— 


Mar. 10— 
Mar. 10—- 
Mar. 10—- 
Mar. 10- 


Mar. 16- 
Mar. 17- 
Mar. 17- 
Mar. 18— 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Feb. 14, 1958. Asterisks indicate tentative dates. Following is 
a list of abbreviations: CCEP, Commission Consultative des Etudes Postales; ECAFE, Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; ECLA, Economic Commission for Latin America; ECOSOC, 
Economic and Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; 
IAEA, International Atomic Energy Agency; IA-ECOSOC, Inter-American Economic and Social Council; IAIAS, Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences; ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; ICEM, Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration; ILO, International Labor Ongnoinetion: ITU, International Telecommunication 
Union; PAIGH, Pan American Institute of Geography and History; SEATO, Southeast Asia Treaty Organization; U.N., 
United Nations; UNESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; UNICEF, United Nations 
Children’s Fund; WMO, World Meteorological Organization. 
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v. ECE Coal Committee . 
U N ECLA Committee of the Whole: 6th Meeting. 


U.N. ECAFE/FAO Working Party on Food and Agricultural. Price 


Policies. 


TA- ECOSOC Permanent Technical Committee on Ports: 


Meeting. 


UNESCO Intergovernmental Advisory Committee for the Major 


Cee se wt ee | 
BE a cc kk ee 
New DGnM. ......+ Mana 
Ist Washington. ....... Mar. 


Habana ......... Mar.2 


Project on the Extension of Primary ‘Education in Latin America: 


2d Meeting. 
Far Eastern Animal Resources Conference . 


WMO Regional Association V (Southwest Pacific) : “2d Session 


U. N. Economie Commission for Europe: 13th Session . 


2d Conference on Home Economics in the Countries Served by the 


Caribbean Commission. 
2d FAO Meeting on Control of Sunn Pest 
ILO Textiles Committee: 6th Session . 


U.N. Committee on Information from Non- ‘Self-Governing Terri- 


tories: 9th Session. 
U.N. Economic and Social Council: 25th Session. . 
Brussels Universal and International Exhibition of 1958 . 
ITU Administrative Council: 13th Session . ‘ 
UNESCO Executive Board: 50th Session . . 
4th FAO Conference on Mechanical Wood Technology 
International Sugar Council: 15th Session . ; 
IAEA Board of Governors. . 
ICEM Executive Committee: 10th Session 


U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 13th Session 


U.N. ECOSOC Statistical Commission: 10th Session 


ILO International Labor Conference: 41st (Maritime) Session . 


WMO Executive Committee: 10th Session . 
11th International Cannes Film Festival 
ICEM Council: 8th Session . 


U.N. Advisory Committee on ‘Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy: 


8th Session. 


UPU Consultative Commission on Postal Matters (CCEP): 


Meeting of Administrative Council. 


U.N. Seminar on Protection of Human Rights in Criminal Law 


and Procedure. 
ICAO Assembly: 11th Session 
11th World Health Assembly 
Caribbean Commission: 26th Meeting 


TN os 6 ee kc eee, 
Pe Ns 4a Se 
Geneva. . ——eree | 
Trinidad, B. sy Almira “pak Apr. 


(0 rene 
WOON 5 oy es we ee 
New Vek 2. ws. se ss SR 


New York ...:.:s6.. AOR 
Brosseis) 2 ww wt | 
FOS 6 ls ced doe = 0 RS 
a ee rene 
Madrid. 

London 

Vienna . 

Geneva. 

Geneva. . 

New York 

Geneva. 

Geneva. 

Cannes . 

Geneva. 

Geneva. 


Ist Brussels 
Santiago . 
Montreal . 


Minneapolis , , 
Trinidad, B. W. I. 





Member 


Rabi Appointed U.S. 
of NATO Science Committee 


The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 14 (press release 67 dated February 13) that 
Dr. I. I. Rabi, physicist, Nobel laureate, and mem- 
ber of the President’s Science Advisory Committee, 
has been designated the U.S. member of the NATO 
Science Committee. 

The NATO Science Committee is being estab- 
lished in accordance with a decision made last De- 
cember by the Heads of Government of the NATO 
countries. At the conclusion of the December 
meeting the Heads of Government announced that 
“the full development of our science and technol- 
ogy is essential to the culture, to the economy and 
to the political and military strength of the At- 
Jantic Community.” ? 

The Science Committee, on which the NATO 


March 3, 1958 


countries will be represented by men highly qual- 
ified to speak authoritatively on scientific policy, 
will be responsible for making recommendations 
on scientific matters to the North Atlantic Council. 
Among other things the Committee will consider 
proposals made by the NATO Task Force on 
Scientific and Technical Cooperation, by the 
NATO Parliamentarians Conference, and by 
member governments at the NATO Heads of 
Government meeting in December.’ 


For text of the declaration and communique issued at 
the conclusion of the meeting, see BULLETIN of Jan. 6, 
1958, p. 12. 

?The NATO Information Division announced on Feb. 5, 
1958, the appointment of Norman F.. Ramsey, professor of 
physics at Harvard University and a member of the U.S. 
Department of Defense Advisory Panel on Atomic Energy, 
as Scientific Adviser to the Secretary General of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
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Water Resources Development for Asia and the Far East 
ECAFE THIRD REGIONAL TECHNICAL CONFERENCE ON WATER RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


MANILA, DECEMBER 4-10, 1957 


by Leslie N. McClellan 


The Government of the Philippines was the 
host for the Third Regional Technical Conference 
on Water Resources Development of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East held at 
Manila, December 4 to 10, 1957. Some 85 dele- 


gates and observers from 17 countries attended the 
meetings, which were held in the Senate Session 
Hall of the Congress of the Philippines. 

Julian A. Buendia, Director of the Bureau of 
Public Works and Chief Delegate from the Phil- 
ippines, was unanimously elected chairman of the 


conference. A. E. C. de Silva Gunasekera, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Irrigation and Chief 
Delegate from Ceylon, and A. F. Qureshi, Director 
of the Central Engineering Authority and Chief 
Delegate from Pakistan, were unanimously elected 
first and second vice chairman, respectively. 

The conference was opened by C. V. Narasim- 
han, executive secretary of the Commission. 
Florencio Moreno, Secretary of Public Works and 
Communications of the Philippines, introduced 
Carlos P. Garcia, the President of the Philippines, 
who made the opening address. President Garcia 
pointed out the need for effective use of water 
resources in those countries of Asia and the Far 
East which have regained their freedom and wish 





© Leslie N. McClellan, author of the above 
article, is Assistant Commissioner and Chief 
Engineer of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior. He was US. 
Representative to the ECAFE Third Re- 
gional Technical Conference on Water Re- 
sources Development. 
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to provide their people with new opportunities 
for improving their economic status and ways of 
living. He cited their experience with irrigation 
developments in the Philippines, which indicates 
that the proper use of water has to be deeply 
rooted in the habits, customs, and traditions of the 
people if the benefits from such use are to con- 
tribute to the enrichment of their lives. 


Principal Agenda Items 


Discussion of the principal items on the agenda 
led to the following conclusions: 

The conference advocated more detailed, 
thorough, and comprehensive plans for develop- 
ment of water resources with a view to fitting this 
development as closely as possible to the overall 
needs of each country and at the same time adapt- 
ing it to fiscal capacity. In other words, the dele- 
gates emphasized the importance of striking a 
balance between the ideal requirements and the 
practical requirements. The conference recom- 
mended continued utilization of financial assist- 
ance available to the various underdeveloped 
countries from other friendly countries in the 
form of aid and loans, technical assistance from 
developed countries, and establishment of train- 
ing institutions. The conference concluded that, 
to the maximum extent practicable, multipur- 
pose river-basin development should be pursued 
but that whether a particular project should be 
single-purpose or multipurpose would have to be 
decided on its merits without generalization. 

The conference recognized that considerable 
emphasis on the serious consequences of deficien- 
cies in hydrologic data was warranted. It would 
appear that it is not too early to give serious con- 
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sideration to establishing base-station networks in 
all the countries reporting. These base stations 
should be permanent or long-term for use in de- 
veloping unit runoff from representative areas. 
The conference stressed the importance of appro- 
priating more funds for the collection of 
hydrologic data. 

There was a division of interest on the question 
of manual labor and its more effective use in com- 
petition with machines for earthwork. Most of 
the representatives from the ECAFE region 
showed an interest in the use of manual labor, 
mainly because of the availability of labor and 
the shortage of capital with which to buy mecha- 
nized equipment. However, there was a strong 
belief in eventual mechanization in almost all the 
ECAFE countries. It was generally agreed that 
the factors that affect the output of earthwork by 
manual labor were the types of soils to be handled, 
the availability of proper tools, wage payment 
methods, specialization of the work, and working 
conditions of the area. It was the consensus of 
the conference that manual labor should be uti- 
lized wherever practicable and that, when manual 
labor is used, it should be utilized efficiently by 
providing proper and even improved tools. It 
was concluded that, when machines are used for 
earthwork, provision should be made to train the 
operators, workers, and repairmen and other 
appropriate measures should be taken to improve 
the conditions of operation and the rate of per- 
formance. Studies should be made to select the 
machines best suited to the job at hand. 

There was general unanimity among the dele- 
gates that no general rule can be laid down as to 
the manner in which the construction of water- 
resources development projects should be carried 
out. The main factors to be considered in the 
determination of the method to be adopted are 
speed of construction, cost of construction, quality 
of work, training facilities required for engineers 
and technicians, labor management, and availa- 
bility of construction materials, plant, and ma- 
chinery. It was recognized that quality control 
should be independent of the construction organi- 
zation regardless of whether the construction 
work is done by force account or by contract. 


U.S. Delegation 
The United States delegation was as follows: 
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United States Representative 

Leslie N. McClellan, Assistant Commissioner and Chief 
Engineer, U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior. 


Advisers 

Jesse L. Brenden, Irrigation Engineer, United States Oper- 
ations Mission, Manila, Philippines. 

Henry Brodie, First Secretary, American Embassy, 
Manila, Philippines. 

George H. Hargreaves, Irrigation Engineer, United States 
Operations Mission, Manila, Philippines. 

Russell R. Lord, Chief, Public Works Division, United 
States Operations Mission, Manila, Philippines. 

Reginald C. Price, Acting Assistant Economic Coordi- 
nator, United States Operations Mission, Seoul, Korea. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural 


Resources 
The Department of State announced on Feb- 
ruary 13 (press release 65) that Walter M. Kotsch- 
nig, director, Office of International Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State, will 
serve as U.S. Representative to the 10th session 
of the Committee on Industry and Natural Re- 
sources of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), 
which will be held at Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, 
February 24—March 3, 1958. 
Other members of the U.S. delegation, who will 
serve as advisers, are: 
William W. Copeland, public affairs officer, American 
Embassy, Manila, Philippines 
William W. Diehl, chief, Far Eastern Division, Office of 
International Finance, Department of the Treasury 
Jdward R. Fried, American consulate general, Hong Kong 
George R. Jacobs, first secretary and U.S. liaison officer 
to ECAFE, American Embassy, Bangkok, Thailand 
David A. Kearns-Preston, deputy director, Far Eastern 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of 
Commerce 
Francis L. Mayer, deputy assistant economic coordinator, 
United States Operations Mission, Seoul, Korea 
Rufus Burr Smith, officer in charge of economic affairs, 
Office of South Asian Affairs, Department of State 


The Committee will review the progress and 
problems of industrialization in the various coun- 
tries of the region during 1957, endeavor to focus 
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attention on the difficulties that are being expe- 
rienced in the field, and recommend steps which 
may be taken to stimulate further progress. 





Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954. Entered into force 
September 11, 1957. TIAS 3879. 

Notification by United Kingdom of extension to: North 
Borneo, Cyprus, Fiji, Jamaica, Federation of Malaya, 
Malta (with reservation), Seychelles, Sierra Leone, 
Singapore, Somaliland Protectorate, Tonga, Zanzibar, 
August 7, 1957. 

Customs convention on temporary importation of private 
road vehicles. Done at New York June 4, 1954. Entered 
into force December 15, 1957. TIAS 3943. 

Notification by United Kingdom of extension to: North 
Borneo, Cyprus, Fiji, Jamaica, Federation of Malaya, 
Malta (with reservation), Seychelles, Sierra Leone, 
Singapore, Somaliland Protectorate, Tonga, Zanzibar, 
August 7, 1957; Brunei, Antigua, Mauritius, Sarawak, 
Kenya, Dominica, Gambia, Montserrat, Federation of 
Nigeria, British Solomon Islands Protectorate, St. 
Helena, Uganda, Gibraltar, Virgin Islands, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, and Tanganyika, January 14, 1958. 


international Court of Justice 


Statute of the International Court of Justice (59 Stat. 
1055). 
Declaration recognizing compulsory jurisdiction de- 
posited: The Sudan, January 2, 1958.’ Effective from 
January 1, 1956, until notice of termination is given. 


Postal Services 
Jniversal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels July 
11, 1952. Entered into force July 1, 1953. TIAS 2800. 
Adherence: Federation of Malaya, January 17, 1958. 


Safety at Sea 


Agreement regarding financial support of the North Atlan- 
tic ice patrol. Opened for signature at Washington 
January 4, 1956. Entered into force July 5, 1956. TIAS 
3597. 

Acceptance deposited: Yugoslavia, February 14, 1958. 


Trade and Commerce 


Sixth protocol of supplementary concessions to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva 


* With conditions. 


May 23, 1956. Entered into force June 30, 1956. TIAS 


3591. 
Schedule of concessions entered into force: Italy, De- 
cember 16, 1957. 

Sixth protocol of rectifications and modifications to the 
texts of the schedules to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva April 11, 1957.’ 
Signatures: Peru, December 17, 1957; France, January 

10, 1958. 


BILATERAL 


Argentina 


Agreement amending the agreement of November 5, 1956 
(TIAS 3687) for financing certain educational exchange 
programs. Effected by exchange of notes at Buenos 
Aires February 26 and December 27, 1957. Entered 
into force December 27, 1957. 


France 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721; 71 
Stat. 345), with memorandum of understanding and ex- 
change of letters. Signed at Paris December 27, 1957. 
Entered into force December 27, 1957. 


Japan 

Agreement relating to the production and development in 
Japan of P2V antisubmarine and sea patrol aircraft. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Tokyo January 25, 
1958. Entered into force January 25, 1958. 


Korea 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721; 
71 Stat. 345), with memorandum of understanding. 
Signed at Seoul February 5, 1958. Entered into force 
February 5, 1958. 


Philippines 


Agreement relating to the immediate release to the Philip- 
pine authorities of two areas occupied by the Manila 
Air Station. Effected by exchange of notes at Manila 
January 27, 1958. Entered into force January 27, 1958. 


Spain 

Research and power reactor agreement concerning civil 
uses of atomic energy. Signed at Washington August 
16, 1957. 

Entered into force: February 12, 1958. 

Research reactor agreement concerning civil uses of 
atomic energy. Signed at Washington July 19, 1955. 
Entered into force July 19, 1955. TIAS 3318. 
Terminated: February 12, 1958 (superseded by agree- 

ment of August 16, 1957, supra). 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721: 
71 Stat. 345). Signed at Madrid January 27, 1958. 
Entered into force January 27, 1958. 


Yugoslavia 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721: 
71 Stat. 345). Signed at Belgrade February 3, 195s. 
Entered into force February 3, 1958. 


* Not in force. 
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Asia 

ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources 
(delegation) oe ee ee i 

Water Resources Devebonment for “Mate and the Far 
East (McClellan) . j 

Belgium. Tax Convention With Belgium Sent to ‘Congress 
(text of convention, Eisenhower, Dulles, Silvercruys) 

Congress, The 

Congressional Documents Relating to Foreign Policy 

Tax Convention With Belgium Sent to Congress (text of 
convention, Eisenhower, Dulles, Silvercruys) 

Economic Affairs 

Commodity Sales Agreement With Korea 

ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources 
(delegation) 

Economic Assistance to indie Poa er ae a ee 

Economic Discussions Between the United States and 
Poland (Beale, Lychowski, texts of agreement and 
notes) 

IBRD Releases Beunennmel Financial Statement 

Tax Convention With Belgium Sent to Congress (text 
of convention, Eisenhower, Dulles, Silvercruys) 

Water Resources Development for Asia and the Far East 
(McClellan) 

Educational Exchange 

Exchange Agreement With the U.S.S.R. (Lacy) 

Three Americans To Observe Soviet Electior “a4 
Europe. Anniversary of Independence of It!. Repub- 
lies (Dulles) ats oi 

Germany. Visit of Mayor of Berlin 

Haiti. Letters of Credence (Fouché) 

India. Economic Assistance to India 

International Information 

Exchange Agreement With the U.S.S.R. (Lacy) 

U.S. Members Named to Committee on U.S.—Soviet Film 
Exchanges ‘ ees a eer 

International Gronsientions ond Cusdesenees 

Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings 

ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources 
(delegation) ‘ 

Water Resources Development for ‘Asia and the Far East 
(McClellan) 

Korea. Commodity Sales ‘Agreement With Korea 

Lebanon. Letters of Credence (Dimechkié) hs 

Middle East. Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of Feb- 
ruary 11. ge eee ee er ee a ee 

Mutual Security 

Economic Assistance to India 

The United States and the United Nations (Lodge) m 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Dr. Rabi Appointed 
U.S. Member of NATO Science Committee 

Poland. Economic Discussions Between the United States 
and Poland (Beale, Lychowski, texts of agreement and 
notes) ‘ a re ea ee ee ee ee ee 

Presidential Benmente. Tax Convention With Belgium 
Sent to Congress Ct i ea ke ee el ee 

Science 

Dr. Rabi Appointed U.S. Member of NATO Science Com- 
mittee ie Ta tae oe es ee 

The Soviet Challenge (Dulles) 


Treaty Information 

Current Actions . ‘ 

Economic Discussions Between the United ‘States and 
Poland (Beale, Lychowski, texts of agreement and 
notes) 

Tax Convention With Belgium Sent to Congress (text of 
convention, Eisenhower, Dulles, Silvercruys) . e 
Tunisia. Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of Febro- 
ary 11 . © @ tee «© 2.8 ks o 2 oe 
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Exchange Agreement With the U.S.S.R. (Lacy) 

Letters of Credence (Menshikov) 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of weenie 11 

The Soviet Challenge (Dulles) 

Three Americans To Observe Soviet Elections 

U.S. Members Named to Committee on U.S. _Soviet Film 
Exchanges : a ae Ce oe 

United Nations The " United " States oa the United 
Nations (Lodge) 


Name Inder 
Beale, Wilson T. M., Jr 
Dimechkié, Nadim 
Dulles, Allen hy na lea > fee ie 
Dulles, Secretary ..... o. 2 »« Saati 
Eisenhower, President 
Fouché, Lue 
Lacy, William S. B 
Lodge, Henry Cabot 
Lychowski, Tadeusz 
McClellan, Leslie N 
Menshikov, Mikhail dieicaandet 
Rabi, I. I 
Silvercruys, Baron 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: February 10-16 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Press release issued prior to February 10 which 
appears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 15 of 
January 16. 

No. Date Subject 

55 2/10 Haiti credentials (rewrite). 

*56 2/10 Ambassador Hart sworn in (biographic 
details). 

2/10 Lebanon credentials (rewrite). 

2/10 Ambassador Riddleberger sworn in 
(biographic details). 

2/10 Ambassador Jones sworn in (biographic 
details). 

2/10 U.S. citizens to observe Soviet elections. 

2/10 Visit of Mayor of Berlin. 

2/11 U.S.S.R. credentials (rewrite). 

2/11 Dulles: news conference. 

2/12 Lacy: “Exchange Agreement With the 
U.S.S.R.” 

2/13 Delegation to ECAFE Committee on 
Industry and Natural Resources (re- 
write). 

Standing committee on cooperation in 
cinematography. 
Rabi appointed to NATO Science Com- 
mittee (rewrite). 
ICA information activities transferred 
to State. 
69 5 Dulles: 40th anniversary of Baltic 
republics. 
70 2/15 Economic discussions with Poland. 


*Not printed. 
+Held for later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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